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» AND A CHANCE 
FOR YOUR BOOK 











October 15th marks the start of the 3rd year of the fantastically successful Pulitzer Prize Winning 
TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON —top of the Big Ten—which I had the honor to place as 
book and play. TEAHOUSE is being shown now in more countries than any other play ...So... 
e The agent who placed the latest $3,500 Norton Award Winner . . . Catholic Book Club, Junior 
Literary Guild, Executive Book Club and Sportsman’s Book Club choices .. . 

e@ The agent who placed a $20,000 motion picture (based on a book) ; a $15,000 POST serial (also a 
book) ; a $5,000 LADIES HOME JOURNAL feature (again a book) ; a $3,500 condensation (once 
more a book) ; Pocket Books at advances of $4,000; Perma Books at advances of $3,750; books with 
Bantam at $3,500 and with Gold Medal at $2,000. 

e The agent who sold FIRST books—fiction and non-fiction—to such firms as Doubleday, Harper’s, 
Simon & Schuster, Putnam, Lippincott, Farrar, Barnes, Dutton, Dodd-Mead, Norton, Prentice-Hall, 
Morrow, Funk & Wagnalls, Crowell, Messner, Macrae-Smith and many others. . . 


INVITES YOU TO SEND HIM YOUR BOOK 


Book publishers, magazine serial editors, play producers, television and motion picture script buyers 
are always asking me: “When will you come up with another TEAHOUSE ?” 

I am not looking for miracles, but for authors who are willing to work—as the author of 
TEAHOUSE worked. There may be another such phenomenon in your drawer at this moment. 
Possibly your big book project is incomplete (I first saw TEAHOUSE as a novelette). Complete or 
incomplete, your script will do you no good if it remains buried; and I can’t do anything for you 
if I don’t see what you have. That is why, during this anniversary month, and up until November 
15th, you may have my customary $10 book appraisal for $5—half the regular rate. You will receive 
detailed initial comment, and where possible, submission to editors, Your evaluaton fee will be refunded 
from my 10% commission. 


SHORT MATERIAL: My criticism and handling have produced $4,500, $1,250, and $1,000 
sales to the POST, an ELLERY QUEEN First Story Winner; sales to COLLIER’S, AMERIC ‘AN, 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, TRUE, ARGOSY, TORONTO STAR, THIS WEEK and the 
entire gamut of periodicals through the secondary field, the specialty magazines, the action and confession 
markets. And here is how we do things: 


SELLING WRITERS: 1 will work with you on straight commission of 10% on American and 
Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth of fiction or articles to national 
magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. If you have sold $250 worth, I 
will work with you at 2 reading fee charged beginners. Submit sample manuscript, not over 10,000 
words, together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: [| must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges are 
$1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. You will receive an honest professional 
appraisal of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and 
replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is unsalable—actually not worth your future effort— 
we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts 
will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be 
repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new 
copy in line with your talents. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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Will The Prize Story Sell? 


Sir: 

Thank you for your check for $500 as first 
prize in the 1955 Writer’s Digest Short Short 
Story Contest, and please convey to the contest 
judges my sincere appreciation for the award. 
Winning first place, I assure you, was something 
of a jolt; especially after making submissions to 
several previous Digest Contests without coming 
up with as much as a wet noodle. Which should 
be some kind of a lesson to others in the same 
bracket. With the added bit that the noodles 
were forthcoming regardless, for I sold every 
entry subsequently. This question now arises: 
will this all prove to be one of those perverse 
twists a scribe becomes familiar with during 20 
years of writing—will the prize winner itself sell? 
I'll let you know—if, when and where. 

This isn’t my first prize. It shouldn’t be for 
anyone hammering out copy for a couple of 
decades, for both pulps and slicks, from some 
of the by-gone sports, westerns and detectives to 
those still current like Collier’s, Argosy, Adven- 
ture, Extension. 

The locales and subject material haven’t mat- 
tered. I’ve been everything from a powder mon- 
key and rodeo rider to a dance band leader. But 
I prefer the out-of-doors and outland people. 
And the older I get the more I like kids. Ergo: 
My new juvenile book Sun Dance (Wilcox & 
Follett), the story of a Ute Indian boy, now in 
the bookstores, for the small fry in the 8 to 11 
age group. And now in the mill, the tale of a 
Mexican youngster. 

I went farther afield for the Russian back- 
ground for your choice for first place, “The 
Winds of Virtue.” A guy should stay in his own 
back yard, but if you research enough you can 
sometimes sell stuff about your dream places. I 
have—yarns laid in Morocco, the Gold Coast, 
Malaya and the South Seas. This time it was 
the Torgut tribesmen of the Kirghiz Steppes. 
Their trek of the 13th Century—the greatest 
mass migration in history—has always fascinated 
me. I merely brought them up to date in “The 
Winds of Virtue.” Result: Kugan didn’t get 
his flaxen-haired, long-limbed woman from the 
Volga but Vic Spies got your $500. He repeats, 
thank you. 

By the way, what is a Short Short Story? 

Victor C. Spizs 

2620 B Street 

San Diego 2, California 
e@ In answer to your question what is a short 
short story, we suggest you study your prize 
winning entry.—Ed. 


Does your MS say 
“Attention, please”? 

















Use Eaton’s Corrasable Bond 


Corrasable is one of the best literary 
agents you can use; it invests your work 
with the neatness and authority that 
command readership. No matter if you're 
no great shakes as a typist. Eaton's 
Corrasable Bond erases without a trace. 
Just a flick of a pencil eraser and it's 
clean as a whistle—not even a shadow to 
suggest “correction, please.” 


Your stationer will be glad to show you 
Corrasable in action ... or send 10¢ for 
a generous sample, enough for a 5000- 
word opus. 


CORRASABLE BOND 
Made only by Eaton 









EATON PAPER CORPORATION 
Dept. AC-12—Pittstield, Massachusetts 


Here’s my dime. Please send me a 20-sheet 
sample of Corrasable Bond. 


Name. 





Street___ 
City. 





_State. 














Tue Warrer’s Dicesr, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. Monthly $2.50 
the year. Vol. 35, No. 11. Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1921, at theh Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio. U.S.A. 
















































Good Companions 
Sir: 

This is an invitation to my “dream party.” In- 
spired by the last paragraph of your Across the 
Desk this month, I’m sending special invitations 
to the following: 


Thomas Wolfe, whose magnificent flood of 
words swept me away from the drug-store novels 
and taught me the powerful thrill of reading 
such tremendous poetry in motion that I forgot 
I was reading and the experience of his books 
left me physically exhausted—like a long race or 
a headlong flight into wonderment! 

F. Scott Fitzgerald—altho I was born too late 
to be shocked by his books, I feel the tug of my 
childhood when I read his stories, My mother 
was one of the “flappers” and I can recapture the 
thrill of riding in my older cousin’s red roadster 
when I think of Fitzgerald. But I really love 
him for the insight of human hearts—“Babylon 
Revisited” has haunted me for years, The heart- 
break of Dick Divers in “Tender Is the Night” 
is mine; and the lost girls and the lonely boys 
are with us today in different clothes, but ah, 
not so tender, nor touching. 

Katherine Mansfield, for her stories, like jewels 
—brilliant, sparkling, precious. Her perfect brev- 
ity tortures me—I do run on! 

James Jones, for his honesty. Not the shocking 
words (which I didn’t notice after I got to 
know his people), but the honesty of his men 
and women who were human and acted like it. 
I will never forget the raw beauty of the passage 
where the soldier played “Taps” for a dead 
buddy. I had to read through hot tears. I have 
been haunted by “Taps” in a dark night for 
years—the saddest sound in this weary world. 

Frances Crane, who gave me Jean and Pat 
Abbott, the most human team of sophisticated 
detectives I have ever met. Mrs. Crane talks 
of emeralds, styles and Jean’s jealousy in the 
midst of the dead bodies has a modern charm 
I love to read. Tie it up with good writing and 
well-plotted stories—‘“she can’t be beat!” 

That’s my list. Not in order of importance, 
of course. And I had to leave out a host of 
other favorites. Please come! It should be some- 
thing! 

Jzan SMITH 
5011 No. Grady Avenue 
Tampa 3, Florida 


¢ Thanks. We’ll come to this one. Ed. 


Is He Friendly Or Fiendly? 
Sir: 

“What, just what, should she do now? Jeanne 
Perkins Harman who is working on a piece about 
Barracudas and how they do not like to eat 
people up at all and “we, my husband and I, 
can prove it, too.” (Idea for an article. ) 


2 









One did . . . Almost eat a scientist up, He 
knows it; his wife knows it and all the people 
who helped him to get to a hospital so they 
could save his life by taking a limb know it, 
(This is the ‘latest’ on the behavoir of barra- 
cudas, Just happened, in fact.) 

Now what should Miss Harman do in a case 
like this? Should she be stubborn and say: 
“Don’t care. I can still show that they are 
friendly tikes and what they say about them is 
not true! 

Or.. 

Should she hop on the first train available, (no 
writer has enough money to fly; do they?) and 
try to get first hand, from the man “who really 
knows” how it feels to be nipped by a sharp 
toothed pike-like fish that has sharper needles 
for teeth than the sewing machine people ever 
could devise? Would this be her next move? 

Or.. 

Should she still brouse around among musty 
library copies to find out sure fire facts so her 
article will really sell . . . but fast! 

For me, I’d take the scientist’s words for it. 

Rutu Voct 
Birmingham, Mich. 
¢ You want to argue it out, Miss Harman? Ed. 


Best Advice Ever 
Sir: 

Regarding the article on page 35, 1955 Short 
Short Story Contest Winners in the August 
Writer’s Dicesst, I think that is the best advice 
ever given. 

This not only applies to short shorts, but to 
any field. Choose your field—longer slicks— 
short shorts—pulps, take the stories apart and 
put them together again. Spend several months 
on them before doing any writing of your own. 

Eva M. Davis 
7430 Qenesta Avenue 
Van Nuys, California 


Follow Your Own Heart 
Sir: 

Who do you suppose wrote the book that 
Ernest Hemingway copied out word for word 
in the creation of his new technique? 

I don’t believe that any worthwhile writer 
has ever achieved success in this manner. Every 
learning writer needs discipline, but I sincerely 
doubt that it can be found in the changing of 
phrases and ideas in another’s siory, 

Good writing can only come from a profound 
study of life itself. A knowledge of people, their 
emotions, every facet of human nature—all of 
these are important. 

The writing itself, the art of getting down on 
paper what one believes, is not easy, nor should 
it be, The writing and writing and more writing 
necessary to achieye faeility with words is im- 
portant. From it will come the individual style. 
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Top School Adviser 
Falls For Writing Course 
And Loves It! 


“| want you to know of my appreciation of this course 
of yours. Although it's the only one I've ever taken—and 
the last!—-I know a great deal about these correspondence 
courses for would-be writers—and yours is tops. Your 
step-by-step treatment, your assignment sheets, your let- 
ters of comment, your human understanding of flounderers, 
your amusing and astute textbook—all are admirable— 
and UNIQUE. Thank you for it all. | shall broadcast my 
admiration of what you are doing.” (Letter on file—name 
on request.) 


This testimonial, like all our others, is unsolicited and unpaid. This 
top literary magazine school adviser, when she wanted to take a course in 
writing, chose this one—and after four years she is still recommending it! 


WE TEACH YOU TO WRITE STORIES AND THEN 
WE HELP YOU SELL THEM! 


As you read these words NYS students are receiving personal col- 
laboration under qualified instructors currently active in publishing as 
successful writers or editors or both. Since 1934 we have taught people 
to WRITE and SELL and MAKE MONEY through these famous assign- 
ments based on the best known of all books for writers—and prepared by 
the author of that book. 

The marketing of your salable NYS stories will be done for you by a 
nationally known literary agent on a 10% commission basis. 








Famous Authors and Edi- 
tors To Help Your Writ- 
ing Career Through NYS! 


Our Staff of Instructors 
Includes: 





Henry Kane 


For 3 years writer of Martin 
Kane, Private Bye TV 
series; author of 1 books, 
creator of book and radio 
character Peter Chambers; 
author of motion pictures— 
(latest, New York Confiden- 
tial). Author of stories in the 
the Saturday Evening Post, 
Cosmopolitan and Esquire. 
(Esquire devoted a feature 
article to him.) 





Stanley Ellin 


Winner of First Prize in the 
latest Ellery Queen Contest 
and seven major prizes in 
revious contests. Author of 
ks The Dreadful Summit, 
The Key To Nicholas Street. 
Author of material in Cosmo- 
politan and McCall’s, writer 
of motion picture, The Big 
Night. Featured on three ma- 
jor television programs. 
And many other outstand- 
ing editors and writers. 











YOU CAN EARN 
WHILE YOU LEARN 


1. A $750 sale to the Saturday Evening Post 
(when the author was only half through the work.) 


2. Over 700 sales to leading markets including 
Cosmopolitan (we started selling for her before 
she was finished with the course.) 


3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Evening Post, 2 
ks—and a major book club choice—all for 
one NYS graduate. 


These are examples; NYS graduates sell to all 
lucrative publishing markets including the top 
magazines and book publishers. 


THE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF WRITING 


2 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


VALUABLE INSTRUCTION BOOK FREE 


The free booklet, WRITING FOR A WELL- 
PAYING CAREER, will be of much value to you. 
It will be sent to you without any obligation on 
your part by this long established and successful 
course. 


dest, aso SEND THIS COUPON TODAY" 


Dept. 250 

THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING ys 

2 East 45th Street a 
New York 17, N. Y. S 


Send me, at no obligation, your FREE booklet WRITING 
FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. 


EE Re rare co ren P ee es eee 
PL. Snivdcktenenddvcedtedeebadinkeesses eres eruetwneens 
Licensed by the State of New York 
(This inquiry is dential. No sal will call) 




















A few years from now there will be another 
Hemingway. Not an apt pupil, but a man or 
woman with a still newer technique. One who 
followed the dictates of his own heart in his 
writing. 

Luci_tLeE SHERIDAN 
Rural Route # 4 
Bozeman, Montana 


Open For Free Lancers 
Sir: 


Under our new policy, we will use several arti- 
cles monthly from outside writers, both in the 
industry section and the Ceramic Workshop 
section of our magazine. In the industry section, 
we particularly need technical or semi-technical 
illustrated articles on the solution of development, 
production and process control problems in the 
entire ceramic field—whitewares, enamels, glass, 
dielectrics, refractories, structural clay products, 
abrasives and raw materials. 

For our Ceramic Workshop section we want 
short articles of 1,000 to 1,500 words on suc- 
cessful studio potters and potteries, stressing 
techniques, management and ware marketing. A 
query and outline are necessary on all pieces 
over 1,500 words and material will not be 
returned unless accompanied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 

News clippings on industry association, per- 
sonal items, new methods and other general news 
of interest in the ceramic fild can be used if 
they are attached to a sheet of manuscript paper 
with the correspondent’s name, address, date 
of mailing and the newspaper name. 

Payment varies, depending on the material, but 
our minimum payment on all material is 2c per 
word, Payment for photographs also varies with 
a minimum of $2.00 per 8x10 glossy print. Pay- 
ment is on publication. 

We will send sample copies of current issues 
with an outline of our editorial requirements on 
receipt of a stamped, self-addressed 12” x 9” 
envelope. 

Dovucias GREWER 
Ceramic Age 

114 East 32nd St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Plotless, Hopeless 
Sir: 

The best advice I ever had on this writing 
business was first to look into your own heart for 
your characters, and then, having a sure knowl- 
edge of yourself, you will understand your own 
weaknesses and strengths, and be guided by this. 
If you are a sort of simple-minded individual 
who believes everything a person tells him, see- 
ing as you do no reason to disbelieve, then you 
cannot plot a story, because there is no plotting 
in your own life, nor do you understand why 
there should be. A life that by nature is intricate 
and plotty, to coin a word, can easily plot a 


story out of a given character. It’s a part of the 
writer’s own nature to do it. For the others, I 
see no hope except in vignettes, and as these do 
not generally sell, there is little hope for you. 

Marcus Horton 

Averill Park, 

New York 


Is Indiana Slipping? 
Sir: 

Maybe Forum readers would like a “run-down” 
analysis of your 1955 Short-Short Story Contest 
winners. This analysis would seem to indicate 
that the brains of the USA — especially the 
creative quality—are to be found in California, 
since 19 per cent of the winners are from that 
state. New York runs a poor second with 12 per 
cent of the winners. Pennsylvania has 6 per cent 
and Ohio 4 per cent. Thus these four states have 
41 per cent of the winners, and if we add Massa- 
chusetts, Texas and Canada—each with 3% per 
cent—we have slightly more than half of the total 
winners, or 51% per cent, to be exact. 

Sixteen of the forty-eight states have no winners. 
Even Indiana, which once boasted being the ne 
plus ultra of literary production, has only three 
winners. We wonder what has become of the great 
Hoosiers. California headed and ended the list, 
so WD must have lots of readers on the West 
Coast. Advertisers might make a note of this to 
their advantage. 

Washington and Wisconsin tied for seventh 
place with 3 per cent each, while the nation’s 
capital tied with Colorado, Florida and New 
Jersey for eighth place. 

Five foreign countries, including Canada, had 
winners. The Canal Zone, Honolulu, France and 
South Africa, each had a winner. 

Of course, one would have to know just how 
many entries there were from all of the states and 
countries represented to be able to make a com- 
plete and exhaustive analysis of the contest. It may 
be that several, if not all, of the states not repre- 
sented by winners had entries, and maybe some 
other foreign countries also had entries, but this 
seems to be an editorial secret. Naturally, those 
who did not place in this contest are won- 
dering why, and perhaps most of them imagine 
there must have been a whale of a lot of scripts 
offered of very excellent quality for them not to 
place among the top 200. 

WALTER GREEN, 
305 E. Tenth St., 
Topeka, Kan. 


If You’re A Wolf, Beware! 
Sir: 

While looking over some property on Cock- 
burn Island, Ontario, (pronounced “Coburn”), 
I stayed about three miles from town on a 
genuine old pioneer homestead, where they still 
use oil lamps, Chic Sale plumbing, water from 
ye outside pumps, etc. It is the home of two 
middle-aged twin sisters, Ida and Ella Mogg. 
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For The First Time... 
The Famous Workshop School 








=QOn a Nation-Wide Basis! 


Until now, the Workshop School for Writers has offered its world-famous 
course only to those who could attend its classes in person. Located in the heart 
of New York, the Workshop School held its classes exclusively for a limited 
and select group of promising writers. Its staff of instructors and guest lecturers 
included top editors from such magazines as Collier's, The Saturday Evening 
Post, Reader’s Digest, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Redbook and many others, 
book editors from Doubleday, Bantam Books, Simon and Schuster and -other 
top publishing houses, and many famous magazine writers and best-selling 
novelists. Each class was limited to a dozen or less, and the Workshop School’s 
rates were high. 

Now, for the first time, the Workshop School offers its up-to-the-minute 


instruction and training to writers throughout the world in a special, amazingly 








inexpensive new course exclusively designed for correspondence students. All 





the famous features of the select personal course are contained in this brand- 





new correspondence series, created by top-name writers who appear regularly 





in every major magazine in the country. 





The new Workshop School correspondence course avoids theory and wasted 
time. Instead, the informal, hard-hitting lessons provide you with vital, easy-to- 
understand information about writing technique and what editors are buying 
right this minute. Each lesson also includes a specific and detailed assignment, 
designed to start you selling and selling steadily. You'll also be assigned to 
write complete stories, and your work will be analyzed, line by line, by the 
famous Workshop School staff. 

And, to make the offer even more attractive, this new and specially created 





correspondence series is priced at a fraction of the cost of virtually every other 





writing correspondence course! 





yeeceseesees; MAIL COUPON NOW! eccsecceccer 
Send for our free booklet, which WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS 
. ‘ ‘ . - 1 West 47 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
§ives detailed information about this Please send me, without cost or obligation, your 
amazing new offer by the Workshop # \e™ Dookie 
r. 
School for Writers. There’s no charge dilate ila hae ea At 
or obligation, your inquiries are con- EOS Succi nnceeuses Seeman eeweunee des aedah 
fidential, and no salesman will call ae ec sgn a pong aa 
? 7 Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call 











WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS 


1 West 47th Street — New York 36, N. Y. 


Licensed by the State of New York 








author* 


SUCCESSFUL tite 


will help your script! 


ERICK BERRY, noted writer of over 
50 books, countless short stories and arti- 
cles will personally give expert, construc- 
tive advice on both juvenile and adult 
scripts of any length. Experience as an 
editor has shown the urgent need for a 
service to help writers of potentially 
salable scripts — scripts often regretfully 
rejected for publishers’ lack of staff to 
develop to the required standard, 

Since all work is handled personally in 
the Connecticut studio, it is necessary to 
limit this service to earnest writers only. 
* Among current publishers: Macmillan, Scribners, 


Winston, Oxford, Harcourt Brace, Harpers, Viking 
Press, etc. 


** Editor of Winston's "Land of the Free" series 
and Scribner's ‘Strength of the Union." 


RATES: One dollar per thousand words or 
for books sh 


ction or . 
Five dollar minimum. Remittance with pt, 
please. No connection with any literary agency. 


ERICK BERRY 


Sharon, 
Conn. 














DO YOU ASPIRE TO BE 
A TRUE CRAFTSMAN OF WORDS? 
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Then you will want 





Words 
| and Their Ways 
i by 
FS Eugene H. Sloane 
i 
| The 
pi consensus of readers: 
“Fascinating!” 
4 


Do you know that nearly every word hides 
a figure of speech? That body metaphors 
(twists of the tongue) lie at the base of 
abstract terms? That we are always engaged 
in double-talk? That the little Latin word sto 
gave us state, status, constant, substance, des- 
tiny, and superstition? Words and Their Ways 
makes little words impressive and big words 


simple. 
$1.60 
(Your money back if you are not satisfied) 


THE OWL PRESS BAY RIDGE, MARYLAND 











They wrote and told me after my visit, that 
they would like to board vacationers, and have 
two bedrooms upstairs. I think this would be a 
good place for a writer or two. They serve excel- 
lent meals: Canadian bacon (thick), eggs, toast, 
coffee, fruit juice for breakfast; other meals 
include roast beef, meat loaf, potatoes, fresh 
vegetables from their garden, home made pies, 
cakes, cookies; even wild water cress, milkweed 
green (they’re delicious); and after hour snacks 
with lemonade and apple juice, 

The boat comes in twice a week on the aver- 
age. Catch it at the town of Thessadon on the 
mainland (about 25 miles from the island), or 
you can board the boat at Owen Sound, taking 
about two days to get to the island from a 
southerly route, Cars can be brought over, but 
require a reservation—fare $7.00 for same. 

Rates: they charged our party $5.00 per per- 
son for board and room, per day. You would 
have to write them about this, as I cannot 
guarantee they will charge the same. Address: 
Misses Ida and Ella Mogg, Cockburn Island, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Warning: don’t go wandering alone on the 
back forty, before you first find out where the 
girls have set out their wolf trap. 

LAwrENCE W, KILEy 
124 S. Woodward 
Birmingham, Mich. 


Only Fair Share 
Sir: 

G. H. Smith’s letter in your Forum makes a lot 
of sense...all except his slam at the slicks. 
Wouldn’t he like to have some of that! He’d do 
far better if he’d consider Post and Collier’s as 
worthwhile goals. Many a good pulp man has 
gone on to fame after finally making the slicks. 
What we need is to plug for a fair share of fic- 
tion space in the glut of non-fiction publications, 
especially in first class magazines such as Sports 
Illustrated. If the editors get enough requests for 
fiction, I’m sure the fictioneer’s lot will be vastly 
improved. 

Larry STERNIG 
1532 N. 22nd St. 
Milwaukee 5, Wisconsin 


Crossword Market 
Sir; 

We need the services of an experienced cross- 
word puzzle constructor. If any reader of your 
publication has constructed and sold original 
crossword puzzles, he should apply for this posi- 
tion in writing, submitting several samples of his 
work, and a list of publications that purchased 
same in the past. Compensation per puzzle. 

E. Grusss, Editor 

National Library Publications, Inc. 
P.O. Box 73 

Brooklyn 34, New York 
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No Longer in The Air 


Sir: 

Our publication “Air Trails Hobbies For 
Young Men” will become “Young Men.” This 
becomes effective with the November 1955 issue 
which appears early in October. 

While the physical characteristics of the maga- 
zine remain the same, more space will be allotted 
to true life adventures of young fellows in the 
14 to 18 age bracket. We’re looking for rela- 
tively short (1,800—2,500 words) “as told to” 
or “in collaboration with” accounts of exciting 
happenings in the life of young men. First- 
person stories, of course, would be preferred. 

Also welcomed by the editors would be queries 
on successful-young-businessmen stories (earning 
money for college in unusual, noteworthy spare 
time pursuits) and interesting careers for young 
fellows to aim at. The latter type of material 
must have plenty of facts, little froth. 

We prefer queries accompanied by a published 
sample of the writer’s style where possible. 

A.sert L. Lewis, Editor 
Young Men 

304 East <5th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


New Producing Company 
Sir: 

Sachs and Spector, attorneys at law, have 
formed a producing company to do Broadway 
shows this fall, and advise that they are now in 
the market for scripts, comedies and dramas, 
and invite playwrights and agents to submit 
material to them at 132 West 43rd Street, New 
York 36, New York. 

SacHsS AND SPECTOR 
132 West 43rd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Small Vocabulary, Small Check 
Sir: 

I read Jess F. Blair’s letter in the Forum, June 
issue of WriteR’s Dicest. He sells a story to Grit 
for eight dollars, then looks longingly toward the 
Saturday Evening Post, where the check would 
have been for eight hundred dollars, and the 
chasm looked wide. But it’s not as wide as one 
might think at first glance, and it can often be 
spanned overnight. 

I’ve read many stories in Grit that first appeared 
to be as good as many that I’ve read in the Post, 
but on close inspection, I’d find that Grit stories 
were written by writers who hadn’t developed 
their vocabularies to a great extent. Consequently, 
their writing style sounded a little cramped. This 
kept their stories from selling to the slicks. 

Jewe.t W. Furtone, 
Smiths Grove, Ky. 


Sells 78 Articles As 
Result of NILA. Training 


"Before enrolling in N.I.A., | 
had never written a single line 
for publication. Since taking the 
course, | have sold 78 articles. | 
have several regular markets for 
all the material | have time ° 
write."—Susan L. Brown, R.D. 
Walden, N.Y. 


“How ie | get My Start 
as a Writer?”’ 
... HERE'S THE ANSWER... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first 
attempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors even to those who have “arrived.” 
Remember, too, there is no age limit in the 
writing profession. Conspicuous success has come 
to both young and old writers. 

Where to begin then? There is no surer way 


than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “‘know-how.”’ Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings chat 
are now vague, mis ag: in your mind. 

Henry, Mark Twain, Ki fing, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a newspa 
copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk M Method 
is today helping men and women of all ages to deidad 
their writin ent. helping them gain their first little 
checks of $25, $50 and "$1 00. 


Learn To Write By Writing 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. ere your talents EC, yA a supervision of 
seasoned writers and critics. Emphasis is placed on teaching 
you by experience. We don't tell you to rend this author and 
that author or to study his we ste We don’t give you rules 
end theories to absorb. A. aims to teach you to 
express yourself in your wwe natural style. You work in your 
own home, on your own time. 4 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a oes 5 wx daily. Your 
stories are then returned. to us it them under a 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are a oeleh out. Taappetions 
are made. Soon you discover you are getting the * “feel” of it, 
that professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy sebrench. 
You can see where you're going. 

When & magazine rojetta a stacy, one seldom knows the real 
reason for the rejection. a4, ve no time to waste giving 
constructive criticism. LA. tells fo where you are 
wrong, and why, and mn .. you what to about it. 


A Chance to Test Yourself—FREE 


Our unique FREE Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you 
possess the fundamental qualities necessary to successful writ- 
ing—acute observation, dramatic petincs. imagination, etc. 
You'll enjoy taking this test. It’s FREE. Just mail the coupon 
below and see what our editors think about you. Newspaper 
Institute of America. One Park Avenue, New York 1 

(Founded 1925.) (Licensed by State of N. Y.) (Approved 
member National Home Study Council) 








ys y Institute of America 

k Avenue, New York i 16, N.Y. 
_ me without cost or obligation, 
your Writing Aptitude Test and further 

information about writing for profit, as 

promised in Warrrr’s Dicest. 


eee Zone.... State.......... 
( Check here if Veteran 7-S-565 











Copyright 1955, Newspaper Institute of America 











KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Criticism: Fiction or non-fiction 
$1 per 1,000 words 
Minimum fee, $3.00 


Revision, editing, ghostwriting 
Prompt Service 
Free Information 
Novel appraisal, $5.00 


(Phone SU 13458) 
5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd. 
North Hollywood, California 


CASH PRIZES 


even for rejects! 


$ Find out today about MODERN ROMANCES $ 

S new and continuous "Cash Prize Point System" g 
... drop a card to Henry Malmgreen, Editor, 

$ Modern Romances, 26! Fifth Ave., New York 16 $ 














MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers have bought 
these from me for year 
2 







og tg gy ceo ae re $1.50 
SO 41x9% and 50 440x10%..-..6666 02D 1.25 
TENE HE UN ORESGUE. <. 5 co << case onceeeee cos 25 





5lex8l2 noteheads 
I sopy, postpaid 


LEE E. GOOCH 
Writer’s Supplies Since ’35 


Hernando, Miss. 








HOLLYWOOD TYPIST 


Manuscripts typed 
Reasonable rates 


ELENA QUINN 


7822 Brookmill Road Downey, California 
PHONE: TOpaz 9-8285 


| PRACTICE WHAT | PREACH 


Check up on me right now at your library. You'll find 

7, novel there, my 6 writers’ texts, my monthly column 

“If You’re Not Selling’’ and my name in WHO’S 

WHO IN THE MIDWEST. During the past 17 years 

my clients have sold to every top slick. Do let me help 

you! Coaching by mail. Chicago class. N. H. Colony. 
MILDRED |. REID 


Evanston, Illinois 














49 Salem Lane 





Correction 
Sir: 

My attention has been called to your mention 
of the courses in Professional Writing which I 
teach at the University of Oklahoma in the 
latest issue of the Writer’s Digest. I thank you 
for your kind praise of our work here; however, 
the University of Oklahoma is not in Tulsa as 
you stated, but at Norman, Oklahoma. 

W. S. CAMPBELL 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


Five Not One 
Sir: 

In talking about United Features $10,000 
cartoon contest in her column in your September 
issue Pat Fulford says that only one contract is 
being awarded and that goes to the first prize 
winner. This is an erroneous statement. 

United Features is offering five cash prizes 
plus five contracts to go to each of the winners. 

Louis CoL.iins 

United Feature Syndicate 
220 East Forty-Second Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Thanks for Listing 
Sir: 

The power of the press, and more specifically 
the power of WriTeEr’s Dicest, was recently 
proven to us. In your July issue you included 
The Rhode Island Manuscript Club in your 
listing of writing clubs. The very day the maga- 
zine arrived in the mail the phone began to ring 
and in the days that followed a good many 
letters deluged us from people interested in 
writing. 

It is gratifying to a writer to find there are 
others in his area who are willing to encourage, 
guide and inspire him in the often lonely task 
of fashioning raw thought into salable material. 

On behalf of ourselves and other leading 
writing clubs throughout the country we wart 
to voice our appreciation for your policy of 
occasionally printing these lists. 

Miriam D. BERNHARD 

Rhode Island Manuscript Club 
700 Hanover Street 
Providence 7, R. I. 
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WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








Don’t market haphazar 
before sending oy a 
can help you. 


if you want results: 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 








a write blindly. 
your manuscript. The ry e you to 
Comprehensive sales and editorial aid for unestablished writers, 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 


Write for our free detailed circular 
fee is ve low want sell we 
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Clean Up The Blood 


Sir: 

The illustrations on the covers of most West- 
erns contribute to their loss of prestige. A case 
in point! A Western of mine appeared in a pulp 
magazine and when I called on a friend, his 
youngster came running to me with a copy of 
the Mag. The cover was gone. “It got torn off 
when Daddy brought it home,” the kid said. 
But the old man’s red face told me How it got 
torn off. Later he confessed that he didn’t want 
his youngster looking at the sadistic character 
with the lip-hanging cigarette and nasty leer 
that graced the cover of the book. 

“T like Westerns, myself,’ he told me.” They’re 
always clean reading.” Why should an editor 
hide the contents of a magazine devoted to Clean 
characters with a sinister picture that promises 
killing and bloodshed when said bloodshed is 
only incidental to the working out of the plot 
and the making of the story? 

Let the editors put pictures on the covers of 
their books that properly convey the true char- 
acteristics of the real Western story and people 
will again get the western habit. 

HERBERT BircHER 
Box 4 
Salt Point, N. Y. 


Cartoonist Needs Gagwriter 
Sir: 

If any of your readers can write salable gags 
for a selling cartoonist we can be mutually 
helpful. 

I’m selling generals, girlies and a number of 
trade books. I pay 25% and promise fast return 
of unheld gags and prompt payment for any 
sales. 

I'll be glad to furnish samples of my published 
work to any interested gag writers. 

Cuar.es W. TROTTER 
1337 N. Rogers Avenue 
Springfield 2, Missouri 


50c an Idea 


Sir: 

In compiling our newest edition of ‘101 Office 
Short Cuts,” we are currently paying 50c for 
each office short cut acceptable, payable on pub- 
lication. We should like to let your readers know 
that in submitting tips that save office workers 
time, money and effort, they should let us know 
(if possible) the name of the person they learned 
the tip from—whether a secretary, typist, clerk, 
etc., and also the name of the company, and the 
location of the company. We wish insofar as 
possible to use tips that are practical in small 
towns as well as large cities to give the 1956 
collection as much scope as possible. 

We prefer to use the name of the person sub- 
mitting the office short cut. However, if the 





THE UZZELLS 


If you need help with your writing, why not consult 
critics known to be competent, friendly, and prompt? 
Why not come to us at once instead of wasting time 
and money seeking short cuts and bargains? If you 
have ability you'll come to us eventually! If you're in 
trouble you need someone who's an expert at solving 
that trouble and not a salesman or an advertiser 
who needs some pocket money or a “‘critic’’ who'll 
work for nothing. Smart writers listen to this advice 
and prosper. 

Our textbooks on writing (Harcourt, Brace & Lippin- 
cotts) are standard in college libraries, and will be 
found on successful authors' desks everywhere. We 
are recommended by leading publishers, editors, 
noted authors, agents, teachers. When you come to 
us, you buy our enthusiasm for what you're doiag. 
We write you personally. Our fees are moderate. 
We'll help you sell when your work is marketable. 
Our pamphlet, ‘“‘Literary Services," contains the 
stories of now famous writers who had their begin- 
nings with us; it is free; drop us a card. For a 
fast start send us a manuscript, fact or fiction, not 
over 5,000 words, fee $5, with one dollar for each 
additional thousand. 


Thomas H. Uzzell @ Camelia W. Uzzell 
818 MONROE STREET STILLWATER, OKLAHOMA 








“TALKIT TYPIST" SERVICE 


Triple your produ 


return-mail disc. 
‘potential idea’’ into manuscript format. Send for details 
with return postage. 

You Talk It — We Type It 
22171 Ulster Road Detroit 19, Michigan 











BOOKS FOR THE 
PRACTICING POET 


THE RISE OF THE ANTI-POETS 
By Stanton A. Coblentz 


“What Are You Writing For?’’ “Why Do You Not 
Compromise?” The Character of an Able Poet and 





Poetry in the Hour of Need are but four of these twenty 


trenchant editorials garnered from the past fifteen years 
of WINGS, A Quarterly of Verse. A book for all poets 
and } eregs lovers who grope for standa: 

amid the modern confusion. 


POETRY IS FUN 
By Ruth Crary 


An outstanding guidebook—the definitive How to 
Write Verse—simply written, eas 
authoritatively presented. Over 1 
the most entertaining ‘How to do it’ book on the writing 
of verse ever written.’’—Vincent Starrett, Chicago 

r 


ibune. $5.00 
THE WINGS PRESS 


Mill Valley, California 


$2.00 





u ction time. Try our shortcut! Talk 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists: punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper féviews: cataloguing and distribution: circulars to the 
Author's personal mailing list. 

If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) yoti Gre 


cordially invited to submit it. with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 


We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 
of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


DEPT. W.D. 
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writer or individual does not wish to have his or 
her name printed, we will omit it. 

There is no set length for the tips, but the 
shorter the better. The idea is the most im- 
portant thing. 

As many tips as the writer wishes may be 
submitted, and will be returned if a self-addressed 
stamped envelope is enclosed. 

Marcaret Louise MAXWELL 
Real New Books 

29 Perry Street 

New York 14, N. Y. 


Elementary Grammar 
Sir: 

“Sure, you need the cart to carry the story, 
but the horse it remains who must start the 
thing moving.” 

Sure, I admit this sentence could hardly be 
worse but don’t look at me. I didn’t write it. 
Look at Jack Webb—more specifically refer to 
Jack’s article, “In the Beginning,” page 29, 
August Digest; that’s where you’ll find it. 

But suppose, just suppose, Dear Fellow Strug- 
gler, that you or I had perpetrated this—this— 
words fail me. Just suppose you or I had written 
this sentence in our story or article. Huh, you 
guessed it. We’d have been branded as illiterate. 
But it appears that the great Mr. Webb can 
crash WD and can do, or rather, write no wrong. 

Aside from the bungling construction you 
and I have been taught that no animal is re- 
ferred to as “who,.”’ We, you and I, would have 
written “which,” of course. Let’s not be too sad, 
Friends. Webb, judging from his TV scripts, 
isn’t much of a writer anyway so if you can’t 
write you tell others how. Webb’s scripts abound 
in outworn and over-worked cliches. Such as 
“What’s this all about, anyway?” This gag is 
recited by each of his script characters at least 
three or four times in the TV shows I’ve seen. 

H. C. VERMILYEA 
P. O. Box 463 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
¢ Don’t blame Jack. It’s our eyesight. Ed. 


Raised Rates 
Sir: 

Town Journat and Farm JourNAL magazines, 
effective immediately, are raising their rates for 
accepted cartoons from $40 to $60. 

Roughs addressed to Cartoon Editor, Town 
JournaL, 1111 E St., N. W., Washington, D. C., 
will automatically be considered for both magazinse. 

Howarp LaFay, Cartoon Editor 
Town Journal 

1111 E St,, N. W., 

Washington 4, D.C. 








OCTOBER IS A GREAT MONTH 


Make it Count 
With Pauline Bloom's 


STEP-BY-STEP HELP 
Every October thousands of portables start clicking all 
over Kesrien- Some of the stories cl out in October 
will be published and read by pay I 
months later. Will yours be am 
stories bring you rejectiens or chec 


GIVE YOURSELF A qunen 
Do _you know what gree to take to write a salable 
story? Do you know why your stories are rejected, and 
what you can do to ma them salable? With Pauline 
a s help you can not colty & learn to write better stories, 


rm ec of y rejects into sales. 
7B auline Bi ban es writen hundreds of published stories 
and articles y of ti the top slicks. She has 
lectured at Town Hall aa oe Cohanst nmiversity, and has 
gives writing courses at Rutgers University and Brooklyn 
liege. Her system has been tested and proved successful. 


ONE sa J A SECONDARY MARKET m PAY 
OUR COURSE wt START 
YOUR WAY AS A WRITER 


CRFTICIsM SERVICE: H story which should 
doesn't? Preaed can tell you what’ 


readers a few 
Will your Fall 





PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow $¢.-D, Brooklyn 1, N. Y 


(Licensed by New York State) 























“The future belongs to those who prepare for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Honughtos 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Ine.); 
end 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 
PROFESSIONAL Juvenile 
Humor and Geg 
TRAINING Radio and TV 
Mystery and Detective 
FOR Article and Feature 
WRITERS Advertising aad Publicly 


Screen 
Established 1923 
Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individuel manuscript 


criticism ... Personal, directed writing. Fer tafor- 
mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 
4949 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 27, Calif. 











This new volume of 39 short-shorts is TWO BOOKS IN ONE lactoding editor’s 17 chapters on how to write 234 


sell short-shorts to Collier’s, This Week, Argosy, New Yorker, Esquire, 


tlantic Monthly, etc. 320 pages... .. . 


| 1954 Anthology of Best Original Short-Shorts edited by Robert Oberfirst 


OBERFIRST PUBLICATIONS, Publishers, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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"The Long Knockout" 
by Ivan Cameron 


terial! r 


"The Fugitives® 
by Richard Marsten 
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by Evan Hunter 
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SWEDISH RIGHTS TO COOP EUROFE 
cy PARISH RIGHTS TO WINTHER pg gin —_ 
« Se Ss : IVES WASHBURN rea usc e ° 
U. Se POCKET RTS.? DELL BOOKS by Tedd Thomey Catholic Digest 
U. S- BOOK CLUEs UNICORN) | "Five Minutes Alone with Vishinsky" 
JUSTICE The Saturdap Review by Nicholas Pashin 
"The Day After We Land on Mars" | A JUVENILE BOOK SALE | 
b "een ee n by Dr. R. S. ‘Richardson A SWVENILE BOOK SALE 
= X3 (Also reprint rts. to bey red —— 
THE LONDON TIMES y John Gartner 
A POPULAR LIBRARY BOOK THE MAGAZINE OF FANTASY) TO DODD, MEAD 
"I']1 Fix You!" : 3 
by He) Elison Modern Romances NATURAL HISTORY 
” " "“Australis's Tree Kangaroos" 
The Lonely and the Damned by John Sidney 











| SAGA, by Helen McKimmon 
The Dole Flight SCIENCE FICTION SE PLAYBOY 


by Jane Conant Eshleman "Psioid Charley" “Burnt Toast" 
"The Third Guest" by A. J. Budrys by Mack Reynolds 
by B. Traven : 
TO G. E. THEATRE 
(Also anthology rts. to 
: Martha Foley's 
BEST AMERICAN SHORT STORIES) 









































BLUE BOOK 


"The Unseen Enemy" 
by Richard Deming 


Swank A RINEHART BOOK 


"The Bounty Killers" “Timeliner® 
by Steve Frazee |by Charles Eric Maine 


















SMLA sells over 500 scripts monthly. Some typical sales in various fields are shown above. 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give 
you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


EFTITP PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold 
a@ book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on straight 
commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British and other 
foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5,000 
words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven dollars 
for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books over 150,000 
words; information on TV, radio, stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. We drop all fees 
after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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Belated birthday greetings to Henry Louis Mencken who celebrated 
his 75th birthday on September 12. Since he suffered a stroke seven 
years ago, his pen has been silent, but is there anyone among our read- 
ers who doesn’t know the name of Mencken, and recognize him as 


_the man who gave a new freedom to the American language, the man 


whose provocative criticism of his time influenced his generation as 
few men have. There will be many who read this to whom the 
name of Mencken will mean much more—will recall their own youth 
and rebellion. . . . By the time we went to college Mencken was no 
longer the talk of the campus, but we have read many of his essays and 
have been stimulated and delighted by the lucidity of his prose and the 
sharpness of his mind. On page 25, Frank R. Gould, says “write to do 
something about life.” Mencken indeed wrote, “to do something about 
life,’ with the devotion and intensity of the man of genius. No writer 
can afford to pass up Mencken’s essays—The Vintage Mencken, a 
collection of short selections, has just been published by A. A. Knopf— 
(Vintage, 95c). 


A lot of writers think they have to travel widely, to Experience with 
a capital E, before they can write great fiction. Actually, if you know 
one family well, one small town, you can have enough material for a 
lifetime of writing. Many of the greats of the past, Guy de Maupassant, 
for example, never left the area where they were born. 


New books of interest to writers: How LIFE Gets The Story, a view 
behind the scenes of 41 LIFE assignments is a feast for the eye, and 
an inspiration. It is exciting to read about the effort, the courage, the 
resourcefulness of the men and women who get LIFE’s photo stories 
each week. If you think it’s easy to get the right picture for LIFE, 
read this one. ($5—Doubleday & Company.) The Techniques of 
Fiction, by the late Professor Theodore Goodman, is a book of ideas 
rather than a how-to as the title implies. Writers who like to analyze 
the creative process should find this book stimulating. The author 
taught creative writing at the City College of New York for 30 years 
and numbers among his students such writers as TV’s Paddy Chayef- 
sky, newspaperman Milton Bracker and novelist Leonard Ehrlich. In 
this rather erudite volume Goodman analyzes the fictional concepts— 
conflict, image, pattern, character, emotion, idea and style, and shows 
how various writers used these fictional tools in their works. (Liveright 
Publishing Co. $3.50.) 


Some last minute news from New York—Bob Moskin, Articles Editor, 
Woman’s Home Companion has been upped to Managing Editor; 
Arthur Gray is Street & Smith’s new prexy (succeeding the late Gerald 
Smith). Hal Cantor is new Executive Editor at Popular Library, Inc. 
Faith Today is changing from a monthly to a bi-monthly, starting with 
the October issue. 


English mystery writer John Creasey writes a novel in one week. 
He thinks others can do as well but are lazy. Can you beat his record? 
(312 published novels.)—M.B. 
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How long 
Should it be? 


NCE I LosT one of my personal note- 
books on a train and made a great 
to-do in order to recover it. I was in quite 
a state of worry about the whereabouts of 
that libelous little black leather book. Finally 
I got word that the porter on the Pullman 
had found it and sent it in, and I sought 
him out with gratitude. He said: “Madam, 
I took special care of it. I knew you would 
want to get that poor little Bible back!” 

Never were truer words spoken. The note- 
book contained descriptions of many famous 
personages whom I had been watching with 
a sardonic eye at a recent political meeting, 
and I had blithely written the exact names 
of the characters beside the description of 
each of them. 

The book was also full to its looseleaf 
brim with titles, subjects and beginnings for 
novels, novelettes and short stories. They 
were sorted into those three groups, and 
often the reason why an idea belonged in a 
certain category was attached. 

I couldn’t have rewritten those notes 
again because they were the casual work of 
several years. They were very valuable to 
me, but if they had been found by a mali- 
cious person they might have brought me 
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into a law court, or been the reason for 
committing me to a mental hospital. Or the 
FBI might have tried to decode what I had 
jotted down as 
43pgs 
28Ins 

Of course, any author would know that I 
had jotted down the number of pages and 
lines to a page that a certain editor said 
was the length he could use for a one-shot. 

There is a remote chance that the book 
might have been useful to another author, 
and with that in mind I shall expose a little 
more of it in this confession magazine for 
writers. Nothing but a true confession helps 
writers very much, and our confessions are 
at least true, not like those of the sweet old 
crippled lady of sixty who lived in an apart- 
ment in Gramercy Square, and from her 
wheel chair made a tidy living by describ- 
ing her daily life as that of a woman roam- 
ing the streets in search of itinerant sex-life. 


They Used To Be Random Affairs 


I have always kept notebooks, reservoirs 
of notes of anything that might jog my 
imagination, jell a mental picture, or im- 
prove my technique. At first they were ran- 
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Cut before you write, says this 
well-known slick author. 

Let your subject decide whether 
you have a novel, novelette 

or short story. Then you are always 
ready for the editor. 


By Margaret Culkin Banning 


dom affairs in which I put down everything 
that interested me in any order. But I never 
could find the notes I wanted when I 
needed them, and so I began to do a minor 
job of organization. After a few years, if my 
agent said that a certain magazine would 
like me to do a novelette, I could turn over 
the pages of my current notebook and dis- 
cover fairly quickly if there was an idea for 
a piece of fiction of that length. ; 

The notebook helped me in at least two 
other ways. If I were asked to write a story 
and told that its length must not exceed 
fifty pages, my hackles would usually rise. 
It seemed toe mechanical a way to write a 
story, and instinctly I would resist the limits 
of space. But if—all by myself and without 
eoercion——I had decided that a story which 
I wanted to write had certain proper dimen- 
sions and I had already assigned it to a 
frame of certain size, to be asked to write it 
was like a dream coming true. 

Of course the editors never knew the dif- 
ference in approach, but I did and result- 
antly wrote better. The other good result 
was that when the story was written it 
usually was not cut for publication. I had 
done the necessary cutting before writing. 


Writing To Order 


Beginning writers and amateurs often 
suffer about the mechanics of publication, 
especially about conforming to a required 
length. Experienced writers are less easily 
upset, because over the years they have 
come to realize that a magazine is not pub- 
lished solely to set off their literary work. 

Those of us who have published for a 
good many years are aware—not happily— 
that the magazines are not so flexible nor so 
generous as they used to be in giving space 
to a story. The Saturday Evening Post used 
to take a short story of twelve thousand 
words and digest it easily, and I have writ- 
ten many a seven-part serial for magazines 
which now can only allow five parts of 
shorter length. 

I was the guinea pig for the American 
Magazine when it began its “Everything 
Complete in This Issue” routine, for a 
three-part novelette of mine was condensed 
to such a length that it could be the “short 
novel” for the issue. Weeks later I ceased 
shuddering and realized that no harm had 
been done, either to me or to the magazine. 

Unless you are a very verbose writer, 
adding pages of description and analyses to 
the bones of your story, which can be cut 
with no damage to it, it is far better for your 
work and your disposition to know how long 
a story is likely to run before you begin to 
write it. 


Structure Not Adjectives 


This, to my thinking, is best accomplished 
not by cutting off your characters in the 
middle of a sentence or by eliminating all 
adjectives, nouns, and verbs, but by study- 
ing the possible structure of every fictional 
idea that comes to your mind and imagina- 
tion. Decide whether you have a novel, a 
novelette, a short story, a short-short story, 
or a beautiful freak that somebody would 
want to publish no matter if it were a giant 
or a dwarf of fiction. Once you know what 
you want to do with your material, you are 
in the driver’s seat, and the editor is almost 
always a good companion. 

Hundreds of books have been written on 
the novel, and I have read my share of 
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them. I have taken college courses on novel 
construction. But the time comes when you 
have to go it alone and make up your mind 
and at that point you become a professional 
writer. I may be wrong but I believe that 
there is no great novel which could have 
been made into a novelette. A great novel, 
even a good one, needs space. It must be 
free to span generations if necessary in its 
telling, to deal thoroughly with every char- 
acter who is relevant to the tale, to allow 
emotion to take its own time. 

There are many novels, recent, past and 
immediate, which might be easier to read if 
they had been cut. But the novelist can set 
his readers the task or enjoyment which he 
sees fit, and the reader is free to take the 
novel or leave it on the bookstand. 


The Limitations 


The novelette is in a different position. 
The writer who offers a novelette to a 
magazine knows that his work must take its 
place in a pattern. It need not lose identity 
but it is limited by the field of the maga- 
zine, which in turn is limited by costs and 
advertising matter. 

A novelette is usually too frail a fictional 
achievement to stand alone, and its chances 
of being published in hard covers or turning 
up in the drugstore for twenty-five cents are 
rare. Yet it can be so brilliant during its 
brief life that it is not quickly forgotten. 


What Makes a Novelette? 


What material should be made into nov- 
elettes instead of finding form in short 
stories or novels? That question approaches 
the subject from the positive angle instead 
of that negative one of so many pages and 
so many lines to a page. The writer gains 
dignity when he approaches his material 
with the desire to present it in its most 
natural as well as most exciting form. So 
without being dogmatic I would suggest to 
the author who feels limited by the space 
allowed him that he study his material and 
the space will take care of itself. 

Over a good many years of practicing 
writing, I have come to believe that a good 
novelette—call it a one-shot if you like— 
calls for a unity of time and place, such as 
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plays used to demand before flashbacks be- 
came such a common device. 

The best novelettes I have written and 
published are, to my mind, three. One told 
of a college reunion, one was the story of a 
girl’s recognition of her own deterioration, 
and one dealt with the economic and emo- 
tional crisis in the life of a white-collar 
worker. In each case the characters were 
located in one place before the story be- 
gan. In each case the problem or problems 
had long since begun. In each case I 
wanted to have enough space to prove that 
a change of situation and point of view 
was possible, so I could not have written 
any one of these stories within the normal 
limitations of a short story. But in no case 
was the story one of the character develop- 
ment with which a novel can linger. 

The college reunion story was called 
“You Haven’t Changed,” and, short as it 
was, it was published later in book form 
and sold so completely that even I can’t 
find a copy of it now. 

Girl with Peanuts was the story of a girl 
whom everybody but herself has seen as 
she sits at a cocktail party, nibbling peanuts 
and ordering another drink. An artist friend 
of hers painted her in that pose, and her 
revulsion from the portrait makes the hinge 
of the story. The Tight White Collar ex- 
plains the third of these stories by its title. 


A Voyage, A Brief Encounter 


The novelette hasn’t the responsibility of 
a novel, not because of its brevity, but be- 
cause it does not embrace so much of the 
life of the characters. It is like a trip you 
may never take again but enjoy while it 
lasts, like people you meet for a short 
period, who shock or depress or delight 
you. For a short period you know them 
very well. A natural for a novelette is a 
voyage—not the whole life of any one per- 
son of the ship but the impact of their 
forced intimacy. If a situation has to end 
in a few days, there may be a perfect nov- 
elette in the telling. 

And there may not be. Rain by Somer- 
set Maugham has always been classed as 
a short story, but there was the perfect ma- 
terial for a novelette. Hemingway’s The 
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Child Prodigy 


Old Man and the Sea, though it was short, 
achieved the power and full scope of a 
novel, The Good Shepherd, by C. S. For- 
ester, might have been written as a novel- 
ette, but the author wanted space for that 
story. The decision as to how to treat the 
material in his mind belongs by right to the 
writer, whether he is famous or an ama- 
teur. The writer has the best chance of 
achieving fame—and satisfaction—if he 
always reserves that decision for himself. 

At present I have three subjects in my 
notebook each of which I now expect some 
day to develop as a novelette. The prob- 
ability is that only one of the three will be 
written in that form in the end. One may 
turn out to be a short story. One may blend 
with other material and try to be a novel. 


A Curtain Raised 


As far as the short-short story is con- 
cerned, I have nothing at all to say about 
it. I have never written one. The mere 
thought of being so quick terrifies me. But 
the short story—whose wings are continu- 
ally being clipped today—is a fascinating 
form. To me the proper material for one 
is an episode so significant that it is like 
a curtain raised on a corner of life and 
quickly dropped again. Sherwood Ander- 


son, Steinbeck, Mansfield, O’Hara, and 
many others have done this with a timing 
which amounts to genius. 

And, as I said, there is the beautiful 
freak. Or call it the tour de force, which 
is so good a story that one does not care 
whether it needs two thousand words or 
forty in the telling. This is the story with 
which the writer may defy the rules of the 
market. He may win, but the story has to 
be good enough to carry an editor off his 
feet. That this happens, everyone knows. 
The New Yorker has been known to give 
over almost its entire space to one story. 
The leading women’s magazines often have 
broken their own rules of space limitations 
if a piece of work is exciting enough. 

Twenty thousand words, says the editor. 
Or ten thousand. Or four thousand. That 
is what is allowed for various pieces of 
work. The writer then has a free choice. He 
can try to compress his material out of 
shape, cut off a toe or heel so it will fit 
into the glass slipper and be crippled. Or, 
searching his mind or notebook, he may 
find the situation or plot which can be 
fitted with no distortion into the slipper. 
There may be a Cinderella in his notebook. 
Or he can forget the proposition, tighten 
his belt, and get on with his novel. 
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A reformed sinner mounts the rostrum 
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pet peeves 


By Ray Russell 


N EDITOR is a mass of prejudices. These 

prejudices are often violent, some- 

times contradictory, and always described 
as “convictions.” 

I am an editor, and I am no exception. 
My general views on fiction confirm this, 
and what I am about to say should con- 
firm it even further. Having made this 
obeisance to humility and provided you 
with a handy grain of salt with which to 
discredit the following remarks, let me as- 
sure you that I am unalterably convinced 
of their validity. 

One of my responsibilities is supplying 
Playboy with three or four fiction pieces 
every month. These I cull from among 
the submissions of writers and agents from 
all over the world, and although the 
volume of submissions is high, the number 
of suitable stories is low. I imagine I speak 
for just about all my brother (and sister) 
editors when I say that there are never 
“enough” good stories. 
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Of some stories, however, there are more 
than enough. There are, in fact, too many. 
What kinds of stories? These kinds: 

1. First-person stories by male writers 
wherein the narrator is a woman. Also vice 
versa. Henry James and André Gide did 
this sort of thing admirably but few living 
writers I know of can swing it. (Yes, I’ve 
read Budd Schulberg’s “Your Arkansas 
Traveler” and I still think so.) 


2. Stories that open like this: 


Jeff pushed his curly black hair out of 
his steely blue eyes the better to see the 
orchidesque blonde who had just profiled 





Ray Russell’s fiction sales to Esquire and other 
men’s slicks led him naturally to his present 
position as Executive Editor of Playboy. Other 
experience includes a stint of acting with a 
West Coast repertory company, editing a 
house organ, the composition of one copy- 
righted song and half an opera. “Like every- 
one else, I am currently working on a novel 
that will lend itself to conversion into a play, 
a movie and other subsidiary income,” 
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herself on a barstool at Harry’s Club in 
Reno. 


Or like this: 

Revving up his sandpaper voice like one 
of today’s master aircraft, Bart Elson kicked 
at the door of prospector Si Weatherby’s 
two-by-four shack half buried in Dawson 
City snow in the ancient Gold Rush Days. 


Or like this: 

Lost somewhere in the California desert! 
An entirely new experience young and 
usually presentable, curly, dark-haired and 
bright, black-eyed Jon Black, in disheveled 
and faded old Army sun-tans, had reached 
the distressing point of being as lackadai- 
sical and woebegone as a gib cat. 


(The above actual specimens from my 
Horrible Example File were submitted to 
me by writers who obviously had been 
counselled to cram as much information as 
possible into the story’s opening sentence.) 


3. Stories in which the author has de- 
liberately given as little information as 
possible in the opening sentences. They go 
something like this: 

Suddenly he knew. the weeks of doubt 
and wondering were over. He knew every- 
thing. Each detail. It could have been no 


other way. He was a fool for not suspecting 
it before. An absolute, utter fool. . . 


4. Stories by people who own lavender 
typewriter ribbons. 


5. Stories told in that strange patois 
in which “women” is spelled “wimmin,” 
“liquor” is spelled “likker,” “coffee” is 
spelled “cawfee,” etc. How else would you 
pronounce them. 


6. Stories from which the quotation 
marks have been deleted in dialogue pass- 
ages to create an “off-beat” effect. (The 
authors have perhaps read too much Sa- 
royan and Tennessee Williams. ) 


7. Stories in which an actor or actress 
is depicted as phoney, malicious, a soul-less 
shell under a succession of gaudy masks, 
etc. This is the most insulted profession in 
literature: a story in which an actor is 
portrayed as warm, amiable and human 
would be a welcome relief. 


8. Stories with rural settings in which 
the characters are named Ebenezer Tuttle, 
Obadiah Crabtree, and the like. 


9. Stories held together with Scotch 
Tape. 


10. Stories which purport to parody 
Spillane, thus: “My name is Spike Sledge- 
hammer. I’m a private eye, ear, nose and 
throat...” 


11, Stories in which the husband, who 
has long suspected his wife of loving an- 
other, discovers in the last paragraph that 
her paramour is—a woman! This is in- 
tended to be a shocker, even though a lot 
of water has passed under the bridge since 
The Well of Loneliness. 


12. Science-fiction stories which follow 
the well-worn Non-Conformist In A Future 
Totalitarian Society Formula. Some fine 
stories have been written on this frame- 
work, and as an editor I’ve accepted more 
than one (i. e., Charles Beaumont’s “The 
Crooked Man,” Robert Sheckley’s “Spy 
Story”), but a new basic plot would not be 
amiss. 


13. Stories of the supernatural in which 
the hero has a strange conversation with 
an even stranger innkeeper, hitch-hiker, 
piano-tuner, or what-have-you, and later 
is told that the aforesaid Strange One has 
been dead “for nigh onto eighty years...” 





... Held together with Scotch tape 
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14. Stories in name only which are ac- 
tually chapters from “novels in progress.” 
(The word “progress” is used loosely. ) 


15. Stories that are preceded by air 
mail special delivery letters announcing 
their impending arrival. 


16. Stories in which a “universal” qual- 
ity is attempted by the simple expedient 
of giving the characters no names and 
never mentioning the locale nor the era. 
If criticized for this, the standard riposte 
is: “But Kafka and Shirley Jackson do it 
all the time!” 


17. Stories in which the protagonist is 
a young, talented, super-sensitive, unappre- 
ciated, misunderstood writer, sneered at 
and persecuted by unfeeling philistines. 


18. Stories in which characters actually 
say “You mean—?” 


19. Stories which won’t fit into the 
stamped, self-addressed return envelope. 


20. Stories peppered with that sloppiest, 
most chaotic form of pseudo-punctuation, 
the trio of dots. I would like to remind 
the authors of such dot-festivals that the 
period, the comma, the colon, the semi- 
colon, the dash, and the parentheses are 
still very much with us and are, like Barkis, 
willin’. 


21. Stories accompanied by letters that 
say, in effect, “Dear Sir—Here is a com- 
pletely revised version of that story in which 
you expressed so much interest. I have re- 
worked it thoroughly, following your sug- 
gestions, and I think you will agree that 

. "etc. (Eight months ago, this author 
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received a rejection slip on which were 
scrawled two words: “Lacks conflict.”) 


22. Stories about the GI who, by 
means of candy bars, cigarettes, Kleenex, 
etc., buys the favors of a lovely foreign 
girl but hates himself so much that he 
doesn’t enjoy his purchase. 


23. Stories in which are still nestled re- 
jection slips from other magazines. (Hap- 
pens all the time. Moral: shake manu- 
scripts well before remailing!) 


24. Stories in which nobody ever says 
anything. Instead, they declare, insist, swear, 
protest, explain, observe, announce, prattle, 
utter, blurt, ejaculate, stammer, stutter, 
lisp, drawl, mumble, mutter, jabber, gabble, 
gibber, splutter, mouth, croak, babble, rant, 
gush, whisper, purr, hiss, pout, gasp, grunt, 
groan, moan, whine, sigh, snap, shout, yell, 
holler, bark, wheeze, shriek, cry, wail, yawn, 
pipe, explode, roar, scream, screech, squeak, 
squeal, snort, growl, exclaim, howl, drone, 
twitter, rasp, bellow, snarl, sneer, bleat, 
crow, coo, cackle, boom, laugh, simper, 
smirk, grin, giggle, titter, snicker, snigger, 
chuckle, whimper, blubber, and even (Lord 
help us) apostrophize. 

By this time (we’re all through now), 
you may have recognized yourself at least 
once and maybe several times. It was pain- 
ful, I know, and you have my deepest 
sympathy in this hour of trial. For what 
it’s worth, you can take comfort in the fact 
that I, in my early free-lancing days, 
committed not one, not two, but all of the 
foregoing transgressions. In the light of this, 
perhaps I may be forgiven for the holier- 
than-thou tone of this piece. Reformed 
sinners are notoriously smug. 
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Straight from the horse’s mouth .. . 


Rockwell reports what top 
pros had to say at the Pacific Coast 


Writers’ Conference. 


RITERS’ CONFERENCES ARE not like 
| gaetcnll romances that fade with the 
first autumn leaves. On the contrary, they 
preview the freelance future, briefing writ- 
ers for the battles ahead by giving valuable 
tips, new ideas, and stimulating contacts. 

The Pacific Coast Writers’ Conference 
at Los Angeles State College gave a kaleido- 
scopic picture of the whole writing field, 
stressing such surprising information, as 
confessions are passé; TV is triumphing; 
you don’t have to be original; and articles 
are eclipsing fiction. The “musts” will be 
characterization-above-all, emotion, a firm, 
structural pattern and theme, and the need 
for all scripts to stimulate the reader to 
action—to make him do something about 
life rather than just let it go by. Various 
thoughts sprouted about agents, plagiarism, 
rights, slanting, and taboos which will in- 
terest all writers. 


By F. A. Rockwell 


Opportunities with Ulcers 

So many opportunities are opening for 
new writers in TV that Dr. Fred Shroyer 
(head of the Pacific Coast Writers’ Con- 
ference) highlighted two TV _ Producer- 
Writers, Carroll Carroll and Sam Marx. 
Even though TV promises shiny plums, 
they warned against it as a cheap short-cut 
to wealthy old age because of the major 
stumblingblocks: bottlenecks, taboos, un- 
certainty among sponsors as to what they 
want, the need to condense a story so much 
the characters seem to act without motiva- 
tion, and insufficient time for preparation 
and rehearsal. (The tremendous impact of 
Peter Pan was probably due to its whole 
year’s rehearsal on Broadway.) 

“If you’re used to writing for the eye 
alone or the ear alone, you must reeducate 
yourself to using visual medium, utilizing 
action along with well-written words,” 
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warned Carroll. “Even though that anony- 
mous Chinaman said ‘one picture is worth 
a thousand words’, I have never found that 
picture. Every advertisement, every car- 
toon needs good words.” Just as the TV 
writer relies on technicians, so do they 
depend on good writers (whose opportuni- 
ties and rates are zooming with the new 
base pay of $500 for a synopsis and $1000 
for a half-hour show). 


Intimacy Triumphs 

Although Kenneth McGowan once ridi- 
culed TV as “picture box movies”, it alone 
maintains the secret of intimacy, which 
movies lose as they expand their scope 
with vistavision and cinemascope. The Big 
Passions of life are less real than the normal, 
spaghetti-eating experiences and frustra- 
tions, and this down-to-earthness is the 
big factor in the triumph of TV. 

The viewer loves to associate himself 
with what’s happening in the teleplay and 
to entertain the actors in his home as 
friends. Like the four TVs coming through 
the walls in Orwell’s “1984”, in which the 
TV actors were the heroine’s only friends. 


Sam Marx predicted more full hour 
shows, with more characterization and 
theme. “I Love Lucy” will probably 
change to a factual family relationship with 
Desilu Playhouse featuring independent 
dramatic one-shots. 


Reversals and Gimmicks 


“The best stories are based on characters 
who are prompted to do something that 
is bad for them” which gives the play 
reversal. Style must be top-quality always. 
“No writer ever sets out to be a hack,” 
Marx insisted. “You must set your stand- 
ards as high as you can. The public won’t 
stoop for you. They'll reach up for your 
best, but they won’t bend down for you.” 

Carroll and Marx explained the differ- 
ences between live and film shows and day 
and night shows. In live shows you must 
keep the action continuous, whereas in film 
you don’t have to worry about scene or 
costume changes. There’s also more money 
here because you receive royalties each 
time the film is reshown. 
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I hope you can cash in on this tip: 
there’s a crying need for a daytime gim- 
mick show with visual appeal. Keep in 
mind these day-show considerations: Day 
viewers want: 1. companionship; 2. a baby 
sitter to keep the kids amused, 3. a program 
the busy housewife can listen to without 
watching too closely, 4. a game they can 
participate in, and 5. contests where they 
can feel sorry for someone and want him 
to win something. 


The How-To of Submission 


This is how you go about submitting 
your teleplay: 

1. Submit your idea or synopsis to an 
agent or the program’s Story Editor. (In 
the latter case you'll have to sign a 
release form first.) 

2. If the Story Editor likes your basic 
idea he'll ask for an outline. 

3. If he likes your outline, you wait 
from a week to a month for the sponsor’s 
o.k. 

4. After you’ve passed all these hur- 
dles, you write the teleplay, which goes 
over the same trail again, resulting in a 
sale (we hope!) or a rejection perhaps 
for a never-to-be-known reason—such as 
the sponsor’s aversion to sweater girls 
or his wife’s fear of cats. 


Be sure to precede your script with a 
brief cast of characters and list of scenes. 
The only technical terms you need to know, 
according to Marx, are “fade in” at the 
beginning, and “fade out” at the end— 
with a good story in between the two. 
Directors don’t want you to give them di- 
rections, so leave the camera shots, etc., up 
to them. 


Everybody is on a Character Kick 


Both agreed that television is on a Char- 
acter Kick, that here, as in every freelance 
field, characterization is the focal point of 
success and, as Pope said “the proper study 
of mankind is man”. The situation comedy 
is dying out because it made the mistake 
of emphasizing events instead of what 
people do about them. 

Whether you write TV, novels, storics, 
or non-fiction, establish a clear-cut char- 
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acter, then let him create action consistent 
with his traits. Novelist Paul Wellman 
considers Characterization the touchstone 
of success in writing a book; F. A. Rock- 
well said current articles stress human in- 
terest and must either describe an intrigu- 
ing personality or present information vital 
to the characterization and needs of the 
reader; and all the Mystery Writers of 
America at the conference advised writing 
Whodunits instead of Whydunits—with 
emphasis on characterization instead of 
gimmicks. 

According to James Howard (I'll Get 
You Yet, I Like It Tough) “you have to 
sell people a part of themselves, their own 
emotions or what would be their emotions 
if they were in your character’s shoes. For 
your reader you transcend reality, letting 
him be as brave as the hero, as black-hearted 
as the villain, as cruel as a shrike, as anxious 
as a turkey the day before Thanksgiving, 
as impersonal as a bomb-blast, as pure as a 
school girl, as jaded as a harlot, and as 
fragile as a violet. You also sell him part of 
you. Because readers have a lot of sales 
resistance, your job is tough.” 


Develop a Case History 


He pointed out the difference between 
real people (who are mixed-up) and fiction 
characters, who must be consistent and 
harmonious within themselves. Avoid stereo- 
typed characters, but weed out glaring in- 
consistencies in each one. Know everything 
about your hero before writing your story, 
develop a case history complete with physi- 
cal description, childhood experiences and 
diseases, historic and current interests. Know 
what angers him, what was his stupidest 
act last week, his most intelligent! Is he 
gullible? What kind of pitch takes him in? 
What insult would force him to a violent 
act? What shames him? How would he 
react to being kissed, slapped, kicked, or 
any other action? After you’ve cut out in- 
consistencies, put him in a suspense situa- 
tion which assures a threat to his happiness. 

Howard’s magic recipe is to “throw this 
whole thing into the still and you'll get some 
product you can drink. You may become 
intoxicated, but you must be able to keep 
it down. If you can’t, you’re reader won't.” 


The Art of Being Sinister 


There were other valuable tips from 
Mystery Writers of America (slogan — 
“Crime Doesn’t Pay—Enough!”) Henry 
Kuttner pointed out the difference between 
legal crime and fiction crime: legal—break- 
ing a written law, whereas the mystery story 
crime is something that threatens security. 
The Blocked Goal must be the crux of 
every yarn. The hero wants something pas- 
sionately, can’t get it, and is blocked, What 
does he do? Go around it? Take a substi- 
tute? Conquer the obstacle? What he does 
is the story. 




















. .. Complete with physical description 


What Is Threatened is the pivotal point 
of the detective story. You start with an 
earthquake shattering of security and build 
up drama from there, with plenty of identi- 
fication. (The reader is hooked by identi- 
fication, lost to you otherwise. The famous 
Black Dahlia Murder shocked the public 
until they learned she had been a barfly. 
Then sympathy dwindled because people 
refused to identify themselves with an im- 
moral woman.) 

Sinister titles like “Death,” “Murder,” 
and “Blood” will help, according to 
Catherine Moore Kuttner who also said 
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“There’s no money any place except in 
pocketbooks.” She recommended the trick 
of negotiating with the paperbacks first, 
then selling the same book to the hardcover 
publishers later. 

Stuart Palmer (Unhappy Hooligan) 
stressed individuality in slant. The hard- 
boiled Spillane school is passé; the erudite 
style of John Dickson Carr and Ellery 
Queen are overdone; so come up with some- 
thing different. He features humor. His 
Miss Hildegard Withers has lots of fun, 
but never with a corpse in the corner. “I try 
to have the murder over with at the begin- 
ning, or else happen off-stage.” 

James Fox warned against underestimat- 
ing the mystery field. “It’s harder than it 
looks and I don’t recommend becoming a 
mystery writer unless you work hard and 
have a knack.” 


Steal With Immunity 


There’s good news for writers who have 
trouble finding fresh ideas and plots. You 
Don’t Have To Be Original! Carroll Carroll 
said there are thousands of one-act plays in 
public domain which you are free to tele- 
adapt; and Wirt Williams insisted there’s 
nothing plagiaristic about taking a “re- 
ceived” novel structure and building your 
own flesh and skin on the bones you have 
inherited. 

Just as Shakespeare based every play on 
a known story, you should “take a book 
that has moved you very much, Look for 
the skeleton underneath and build your 
story on that same skeleton.” The ancient 
structure of the wanderer appears in the 
Iliad, James Joyce’s Ulysses, Tom Jones, 
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Don’t make your characters truck drivers, waitresses or grease monkeys 


Captain From Castile, Caine Mutiny, etc. 
In London they’re shooting a movie called 
“Jo Hamlet” (in which Hamlet’s a stream- 
lined gangster); and Carmen Jones was 
also built on a received structure, which is 
different from premeditated plagiarism. 

“A book is only as good as the intensity 
of feeling which makes you write it. The 
bag of bones underneath is just a bag of 
bones until you add the plasma, flesh, blood, 
and skin outside, “said Williams, at the 
same time stressing the importance of that 
bag of bones, or structural pattern. 


Touch the Common Chords 


Seek patterns from other sources and 
from your own life and experience. John 
Espey (Minor Heresies, Tales Out Of 
School, stories in New Yorker) showed how 
his recurrent pattern— The Foreigner — 
came from his life as the child of Presby- 
terian missionaries in China. He’s always 
been fascinated by the situation of the out- 
sider who is different from the group, and 
the intra-actions of group and individual. 
This pattern is one of the universals since 
everyone is a foreigner at some time or 
other: the old among the young, men 
among women, the child entering school 
late, the house canary that escapes its cage 
and joins wild birds, or a minority in a 
majority culture. 

Espey defined good literature as “the 
expression of universals in terms of in- 
dividual experience,” and advised writers 
to search out their own individual pattern 
as the basis of a book or story. Even Humor 
must be approached through your own 
individual attitude. His concept of what’s 
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funny is a person doing one thing and 
achieving the completely opposite effect. 
You may call it Reversal. 


The Bread and Butter Market 


Ever since Bernard McFadden was smart 
enough to start a new kind of magazine 
based on the intimate “letters to the editor” 
that poured into his Physical Culture Mag- 
azine, the confessions have been bread, 
butter, and jam to thousands of free- 
lancers. But from now on they'll bring 
checks only to those who know their New 
Look as described by Frank R. Gould 
(Ed. True Story, True Romances, True 
Experiences, True Love Stories). Perhaps 
you've watched the old sin-suffer-repent 
formula give way to “more sinned against 
than sinning”; but now they'll both bow 
to a new kind of human behavior story. 

“The confession is no more,” said Gould. 
“There is no longer sex for sex’s sake, 
sensationalism for sensationalism’s sake. We 
have not tried to eliminate sex, but we do 
want to add truth and compassion to 
passion—to buy stories that are constructive 
and help our readers with their real-life 
problems.” Reader identification and pro- 
jection are musts. Never write as an author. 
“Forget yourself. Project yourself into your 
protagonist. Be That Person. Breathe with 
her, suffer with her, and your story will 
flow right out of you. 

Readers are interested only in the story- 
person who has problems like his own: 
financial, emotional, marital, educational, 
teen-age, medical, or religious. Strive for 
interesting backgrounds and keep your 
characters out of mines and garages and 
don’t make them waitresses, truckdrivers, 
or greasemonkeys. Avoid stale solutions 
through accidents, fire, or a child getting 
sick or lost. Know your readers, their 
frustrations and economic pressures. “Like 
all of us, they are seeking happiness—not 
often finding it. But when they do, it 
comes in the man-woman relationship— 
love.” Any threat to marital harmony can 
make the basis of a Human Behavior 
story. 

Gould’s parting advice applies to all 
writing fields: 


“Don’t try to be arty, but write so that 
in artlessness your script will be art. In 
simplicity it will have true artistic value. 
Don’t try to write custom-built stories. 
Decide on your message and your plot 
structure (plan it like a three-act play). 
Then pour your heart and your emotion 
into the script. It’s easy to blue-pencil if 
you’ve overwritten, but no editor can add 
heartthrobs and blood to an emotionless 
story. Don’t write just to please an editor. 
Write to get it out of your system and 
write as though you want to do some- 
thing about life rather than just let it go 
by.” 


The Essay 


Emotion is also the keynote of the essay 
as discussed by Dr. Paul Jordan Smith 
(Literary Editor L.A. Times). He be- 
moaned the passing of the essay which 
constituted nineteenth century reading for 
everyone of every class. But just as Walter 
Pater said “nothing which has ever in- 
terested men and women can ever lose 
its influence,” Smith urged writers to re- 
suscitate the essay, but be sure to gear it 
to 1955, not 1755. 





See 
Hildegard Withers has lots of fun 


Choose a subject with current reader- 
appeal, one which you can get really 
excited about. “A real theme that has 
moved a writer to passion is better ex- 
pressed in essays than fiction.” F, A. Rock- 
well pointed out that essays are still with 
us with modern labels: inspirational or 
“bootstrap’s, exposé, utility or “how-to's, 
informative, confession, and “think” pieces. 
They’re the real backbone of today’s maga- 
zines—with emotion, imagination, and fic- 
tional style added to pithy facts. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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YOU CAN GET PAID 





By Norman Phillips 


M BOATMAN twisted the bone jig out 
of the yellowtail’s mouth and handed 
it to me. I took it from him and dropped 
it over the stern into the white wake. As 
it left my fingers, a 35-pound yellow tail 
smashed up out of the prop wash, grabbed 
the plug in mid-air, and streaked off to- 
ward Las Tres Virgines. Thank God, I 
thought, as I set the hook, that’s the tag 
I need for the story. 


How To Milk A Fish 


That may be a mercenary way to think 
about fishing but something has to happen 
so you can write about it. And the out- 
door writing field, for the chap who is 
willing to study it and master its require- 
ments, offers an excellent market. If you 
can do a straight reporting job, if you 
have an eye for the illustrative incident and 
the illuminative anecdote, you may find 
that this specialized field is just what you 
have been searching for. 

As an example, the yellowtail incident 
oceurred in the Gulf of California, near the 
little village of Loreto, a thousand miles 
below the border in Old Mexico. The 
Wonderful Wife was seated on the cabin 
top with a Rolleiflex and she got every- 
thing from the first leap to the gaffing. We 
had the makings of a piece which sold as 
a two-part article to Pacific Fish and Game 











News and ran in the issues of January 14 
and 21, 1955. 

The photographic aspects of the trip and 
the technique of shooting a fishing party 
worked up into a camera article for the 
February, 1955, issue of Trail-R-News. A 
day-by-day account of where we fished and 
what we caught made copy for my “Field, 
Stream, and Ocean” newspaper column in 
the Valley Times. And an article on the 
types of boats in use and how to get your 
own boat down there will be in the next 
issue of Western Outdoor News. 
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Do you like to wake up with the sun, 

listen breathlessly for the sound of wild game, 
flit fast downstream in a quick canoe? 

If you can write too—here’s how to turn your 


FOR FISHING 


We haven’t worn out that yellowtail even 
yet. A freshened and polished-up version, 
together with a different set of photographs, 
has found a home in a forthcoming issue 
of Fishing Waters of the World. There are 
enough bones left to pick to make at least 
two good travel pieces, with only minor 
emphasis on the angling. 

Those yellowtail were probably the most 
valuable fish ever caught if you figure 
them on an income-dollar-per-pound basis. 


A Direct Style—No Snobbery 


It has been my experience that there is 
a minimum of name snobbery among out- 
door editors and almost any of them will 
give a piece a look, even if they never heard 
of the man who sent it in. What they are 
buying primarily are well-authenticated 
fishing and hunting pieces that give the 
reader a strong sense of participating in the 
trip, written in a down to earth style that 
can be understood. None of your fancy 
writing here; the simpler the better. The 
articles of mine which have evoked the 
most audience response have been those 
which used the most direct style. Involved 
phrases, even though grammatically correct, 
seem to disconcert the reader and pull him 
off base. 

Here’s a good example of what not to do, 
from a piece on my desk I’m working on 


pleasure into profit. 


right now. After a short paragraph giving 
some history on the town of La Paz, I 
started in: 


Disregarding the history which has run 
its course through these waters, the fishing 
remains the most fabulous I have ever en- 
countered in a mis-spent lifetime with rod 
and reel. The Marlin season runs from early 
April to late October, and during those 
months catching a billfish is simplicity itself. 
Almost any plug leisurely trailed behind your 
boat, will produce a strike. 


The Wonderful Wife ran a soft pencil 
through that pedestrian paragraph in a 
hurry, adding the marginal notation of 
“yak yak yak.” That’s her code phrase 
which means “too much talk—make it 
move.” The second version goes like this: 

If you want to catch a marlin, you can’t 
miss at La Paz between April and October. 

Catching a marlin is like snagging a perch 

in a mill pond. A Martin plug wobbling be- 

hind your boat will get you a hookup almost 
before you are settled in your chair, 





“I started writing seriously in 1929, con- 
tinued until 1939 without a single sale,” 
writes Norman Phillips. “Then came the Army. 
By 1946 I was still without a sale, and my 
wife decided to take me in hand. She told 
me to write about something I know—fishing, 
for example.” Phillips’ wife was right ... she 
always is. He immediately got a newspaper 
column which is still going strong after 10 
years. In addition he’s made regular sales of 
outdoor material to most of the outdoor mag- 
azines, and is a staff writer for Trail-R-News. 
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No, it is a long way from deathless prose, 
but it moves a lot faster and is far easier 
to read. And instead of a vague reference 
to a “plug,” it mentions a specific type 
which is a reliable producer. 

This reliance on facts in the average out- 
door piece is strong and is the place where 
the skill of a good reporter comes into play. 
Readers, and therefore editors, want to 
know where you went, where you stayed, 
what camping and hotel accommodations 
are like, and what you used for bait. It 
has been my experience that the writing 
should be definitive enough so that they 
can almost follow my trail and find the 
pool I fished in. They also want to know, 
in a general way, how much such a trip 
would cost them. 

Judging from audience-response in the 
form of letters and phone calls, about half 


—_ 


or two pieces per issue about sailfish and 
elephant hunting; the balance should be 
bluegill and cottontail rabbit hunting. 


Her Hair Became A Fly 


How to write about commonplace fish- 
ing in an uncommon manner is the crux 
of the matter. That’s what makes them 
reach for their checkbook. I had good 
luck with a little story about wet fly angling 
for crappie over in the Colorado River, 
near Parker, Arizona. On this particular 
trip they had been hitting only at long 
yellow streamer flies. I lost the few I had 
on the snags in the river and was ready 
to quit when I noticed the color of my 
ten-year-old daughter’s hair. She was fish- 
ing beside me and the shade of her hair 
was very much like the flies the crappie 
had been hitting. 
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of the readers are looking for inside in- 
formation on a good spot to go to, while 
the other half are escape-readers who never- 
theless like to feel they could follow if they 
had the time and money. 


“Me and Joe” Don’t Go No More 


A word of warning about subject matter 
and approach might be helpful. The “me 
and Joe” piece is about passé; that’s the 
one that starts out “me and Joe jumped 
in the car and drove down to the Kootchy- 
kootchy River. The sun was warm and 
bright when we got to our boat.” So is the 
“smashing strike that shivered my rod” 
sort of thing. Both of them are a sure route 
to the return-mail box. Editors now want 
the off-beat approach and even better, the 
off-beat subject. But the paradox is that 
they still want a big proportion of their 
copy about close-to-home types of sport 
that most of their readers indulge in. One 
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I snipped off a few locks with a sharp 
knife, cut off a short piece of her yellow 
hair ribbon, then tied the whole works on 
a hook with a length of red thread I un- 
ravelled from her jeans. The monstrosity 
caught fish, too. The basic idea of the 
final story was that you could make fishing 
flies out of anything; the approach was a 
humorous one, with a father cutting his 
daughter’s hair off to catch fish. It sold to 
Western Hunter on its first submission. 

If you train yourself, as a good re- 
porter, to watch for the unusual happening 
which makes this trip different from all 
the rest, there is ample material all around 
you no matter where you live. 


Get A Local Byline 


Unquestionably the best starting point 
for the beginner is a by-lined feature in a 
daily newspaper. The bigger the paper, the 
better, but even a small one is better than 
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none. First, it is invaluable for its prestige 
value. In querying freelance markets, the 
simple statement that you are outdoor edi- 
tor of the Sandlewood Gazette marks you 
as a professional. Secondly, even from a 
small daily you should net from twenty- 
five dollars a month on up. Those regular 
checks, though small, give the writer the 
incentive he needs to keep going. 

How do you sell your local sports editor? 
The method I used was simple and direct 
and I don’t see why it shouldn’: work for 
you. I wrote two sample columns, each just 
about the same length as the regular fea- 
tures they were running. 

I hunted up concrete facts about where 
the fish were biting best and what bait they 
were taking, then, larded it liberally with 
local names and the catches they had made 
the previous weekend. Then I dropped 


They were: 

“I used to have an outdoor column but 
the guy was pretty unreliable. We run a 
daily newspaper, not a High School An- 
nual, you know.” 

Taking that as my cue, I assured him 
that the tides of the ocean and the orbit 
of the stars in heaven were erratic and un- 
predictable compared to me. He then spoke 
his third and final sentence. 

“Well, get me some fresh stuff for to- 
morrow and we'll try it for a while.” 

That was ten years ago and we're still 
“trying it.” Incidentally, I don’t think he’s 
said an additional half-dozen sentences to 
me in the intervening years. 

The biggest value to your career will be 
the rigid training in self-discipline that 
newspaper writing gives. The brutal soft 
pencil of a good sports editor is a fine 





into the newspaper office one afternoon, 
after deadline time, and asked to see the 
sports editor. I had spent the previous 
evening culling through the American 
Encyclopedia of Sports and a State Fish 
and Game Report, so my sales pitch was 
prepared. 

“Do you know,” I started out, “that fish- 
ing and hunting in the United States is a 
fifteen billion dollar a year industry? Do 
you know that over 100,000 holders of fish- 
shing licenses reside in our community? 
Do you know that target pistol shooters 
alone spend more annually on their game 
than the combined value of all sixteen 
major league baseball clubs? But there 
isn’t a word about fishing in today’s paper.” 

Maybe he was in an unusually good 
mood that day or maybe he was afraid of 
me because he thought I was nuts, but 
anyway he listened. As I remember it to- 
day, he said only two sentences in reply. 


whip to lash you onto the right track. Most 
of all, it will give you training in having 
a proper respect for the facts. 

Inaccuracy can have embarrassing re- 
sults. A few months ago I did a newspa- 
per column about a very successful skiff 
fishing trip we had in Los Angeles Harbor. 
We used light trout tackle and really loaded 
up on the big perch that hang around the 
pilings. Because of the black bars down 
their sides I referred to them as “barred 
perch” when they were really “piling 
perch.” I still haven’t heard the last of it. 
The first gun was fired by Director John 
Jannsen of the State Fish and Game De- 
partment, who read the article and called 
up the landing we had rented our boat, 
all excited. 

He wanted more facts about the change 
in fish habits which caused this variety, nor- 
mally found only in the surf, to move into 
deeper water. The head office in Sacra- 








mento got into the act a few days later 
and asked for a full report. Anglers began 
to call up and ask if the barreds had 
driven the piling perch away. After a cou- 
ple of weeks I had to run a very embar- 
rassed paragraph, admitting that I didn’t 
know any better and that they were really 
piling perch after all. A few incidents like 
that and you learn to be careful about 
what you say. 


On To Staff Writing 


The staff writing phase is probably the 
best portion of the outdoor field and this 
is where a newspaper by-line can lead you. 
There are many smaller publications, both 
weeklies and monthlies, who need good 
copy, but can’t pay for a full-time man. 
When someone comes along who can give 
them what they need for what they can 
afford to pay, they are glad to make a deal. 
Get three or four such together and you 
have a nice living. 

Obviously, each should be in a slightly 
different field. In my own case, my con- 
tract with Trail-r-News call for me to do 
a monthly travelog and test run on new 
automobiles. For this, the magazine pro- 
vides me with a new car and a new house- 
trailer every month and pays my travel ex- 
penses, as well as buying the article. 

Since editor Jack Kneass doesn’t care 
where I go as long as it’s far away (I’ve 
often wondered if he meant anything per- 
sonal by those instructions) I generally pick 
a good fishing spot which will have copy 
possibilities. 


Dollars In The Sun 


Last May, for example, when Jack gave 
me the keys to a 1955 Mercury and a 19- 
foot Boles-Aero, I headed up the Coast 
Highway to Morro Bay. A report on the 
rig’s performance and a travelog fulfilled 
my commitment to Jack. A newly-opened 
stretch of clam-digging beach at Oceano, 
a nearby town, provided the incidents for 
“Clam Diggers Paradise” which filled my 
stint for that week for Pacific Fish and 
Game News. A daily account of the trout 
and salmon fishing we encountered was 
mailed out every night to keep the news- 

































paper column filled. I also ran across some 
wild boar hunters who gave me a lead on 
where some pigs could be found in the 
hills back of San Luis Obispo. A day spent 
knocking around up there provided both 
another newspaper column and a free-lance 
sale to Western Hunter. 

Then, if you keep your eyes open, ma- 
terial is always popping up which will fit 
into magazines in other fields. On this trip, 
we found an unusual place to eat called 
“Anderson’s, the House of Split Peas.” The 
something-different nature of their opera- 
tion made a free-lance sale to Service, a 
trade journal of the restaurant industry. 

Of course, every so often it rains steadily 
for a week and the fishing is murdered 
and you have deadlines to meet and then 
you seriously contemplate suicide. 


“We Must Have Photos” 


One definite requirement is photographs, 
and good ones. But good doesn’t mean 





... 1 snipped off a few locks 


“arty” photographs, with the careful com- 
position and lighting detail seen in salon 
exhibits. What is meant are story telling 
pictures; sharp, brilliant photos with plenty 
of contrast that really illustrate. Fortunate- 
ly, these are the simplest kind of pictures 
for a good writer to make. An author must 
have an eye for the narrative detail that 
brings the story to life. So must a photog- 
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rapher. Instead of putting it into words, 
you snap a picture of it. It’s really lots 
easier. 

One thing I had to watch out for was 
not to get too deeply involved in the tech- 
nical side of photography. I found that 
going out with a vast assortment of lenses 
and filters was a sure way to get bogged 
down in an arty approach. You are a story 
teller, remember, working with both type- 
writer and camera, They supplement each 
other and you no more need an exhaustive 
knowledge of the photographic art than you 
need to be an expert typist to write a story. 


A superb article on cameras appeared in 
the December, 1954, issue of WrrreEr’s 
Dieest, authored by Nancy Vogel. It dis- 
cussed the types available in general but 
accurate terms. It isn’t necessary to go into 
it again here, except to say that our major 
equipment consists of a Rolleiflex and a 
4x5 Speed Graphic. These two cameras 
appear to be standard equipmet with about 
80 percent of our contemporaries. I sup- 
plement them with a folding Zeiss Ikon in 
156"x214" negative size. 

This latter camera, together with a fold- 
ing flash gun, is in my pocket day and 
night everywhere I go. The film most com- 
monly used in the Speed Graphic is Ekta- 
chrome although we do load it with black- 
and-white for an occasional posed shot. 
With careful film handling 8x10 enlarge- 
ments can be made which are almost equal 
to those made with the Speed. 


Some writers feel that it is necessary to 
hire a photographer to handle the camera 
work. I can’t see it, because with modern 
high-speed films and a simplified camera 
such as the Rollei, anyone who can’t take 
an acceptable picture isn’t smart enough to 
be a writer anyway. And you still have 
to tell the hired photographer what shots 
to take and where to take them from; only 
you can know what will tell your story and 
express your point of view. Having figured 
it all out, why not push the button your- 
self?” 

Perhaps the biggest virtue in taking your 
own pictures is the freedom it gives you. 
I use my Zeiss Ikon as a notebook, grab- 
bing a quick shot of any incident I want 


to include. Instead of making a note, I 
shoot it. Then when I sit down to write, 
glancing through the negatives brings a far 
more vivid recollection to mind than any 
hurried note would do. And I can’t read 
my own hurried notes anyway. 

However you decide to solve it, good pic- 
tures are a must for this field. Unquestion- 
ably the best way is to have a Wonderful 
Wife to take the pictures, do your typing, 
and make marginal notations. 


* * * 


A working knowledge of fishing and 
hunting no greater than that of the average 
hobbyist, the ability to tell a straight story 
so that it can be understood, and the 
equipment to take a sharp, clear picture, 
is enough to set you up in business. Even 
without hitting the big time there is a good 
living waiting for you. If you can spend 
your time going fishing all over the world 
and getting paid for it, what more do you 
want out of life? 


MARKETS 


American Field, 222 W. Adam Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. Editor, W, F, Brown. 
A magazine for practical sportsmen, bird 
hunters and field trial fans, Editor Brown is 
interested in articles on hunting upland 
game birds with pointing dogs. He likes 
action pieces from the word “go,” with 
plenty of facts and action throughout. Not 
particularly interested in travel information. 
Future contributors should acquaint them- 
selves with publication’s requirements and 
style. Uses photos with articles. Payment 
for pix $2.00. Payment on articles varies. 
Length up to 3,000 words. 


The American Rifleman, 1600 Rhode 
Island Avenue, Washington 6, D. C. Editor, 
Walter J. Howe. This is the official journal 
of the National Rifle Association. 

“We purchase very few of the so-called 
personal experience outdoor stories. What 
we do want, in the way of fact hunting 
pieces, are articles in which the emphasis is 
placed upon the arm, ammunition, gun 
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equipment (sights, muzzle devices, etc.), 
and techniques of using them. A fact hunt- 
ing article should contain some reference 
to the reasons for the hunter having selected 
the equipment he did; some observations 
on how it served him, and, if possible some 
performance data. The factual hunting 
article should be built around the equipment 
and the manner in which the individual 
utilizes it. 

“We can use a limited number of factual 
hunting articles outlining techniques and 
methods of taking certain species of game 
animals and birds. In these, the habits of 
the animal should be analyzed, its habitat 
examined, and specific recommendations 
made as to the type of shooting equipment 
and ammunition the author has found most 
desirable, and the reasons why. The gun 
should not be a mere incidental used to 
kill the game. 

“The ‘me and Joe’ type article-story in 
which pages are devoted to an individual 
or a number of people preparing to go on a 
hunt, and their experiences and conversa- 
tions while on that hunt, does not meet our 
editorial requirements.” 

The above is a quote from Editor Howe’s 
Writer’s and Photographer’s Guide. Any 
future contributor would do well to obtain 
a copy of this very thorough and helpful 
booklet and may do so by writing the 
Editor. 

Payment on articles is 5c per word on 
acceptance, Photos are also bought here, 
and bring $6.00 with articles. 


American Woodsman, Fort Loudon, 
Penna. Editor, Lyman E. Hawbaker. 

“We want to see hunting, fishing, trap- 
ping, boating, natural history and related 
subject articles. Practical outdoorsmen con- 
stitute the bulk of our readership. 

“We want stories and articles which teach 
a lesson or give practical and usable infor- 
mation to make the reader better able to 
enjoy the outdoors, but practical informa- 
tion should be presented in an entertaining 
manner. No travel information necessary. 

“We are tired of ‘Me and Joe went fishing 
and caught our limit the first fifteen minutes 
of casting.’ Who cares about the limit? 
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We're interested in sports and sportsmen, 
not hogs who have to get the limit to call 
an outing successful.” 

Editor Hawbaker buys photos. Wants 
clear prints, at least 5x7, which tie in with 
the story and make it more meaningful. 

Lengths from 500 words up. Maximum 
is usually considered between 2500 and 
3000 words. Payment is lc per word and 
up on publication. 

Photos are bought at $2.00 and up. Arti- 
cles should be addressed to the Editor, Amer- 
ican Woodsman, Fort Loudon, Penna. 


Cavalier, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Editor James B. O’Connell 
buys some outdoor pieces. He is most in- 
terested in hunting and fishing articles 
with plenty of facts and action. He buys 
“me and Joe” type with dramatic action. 
Action photos in black and white with 
article. Payment for articles including pix 
is $300 and up on acceptance. Length from 


2,000 to 4,000. 


Esquire, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, N. Y. Frederick A. Birmingham, Editor. 
Mr. Birmingham writes: 

“We have never taken the attitude that 
Esquire should overdo its masculinity by 
excessive emphasis on outdoor articles. The 
balanced life of a man today contains much 
more than the hardy outdoor adventure 
and this is reflected in our contents. Our 
contemporaries do very well in supplying 
male readers with material which might 
come under the heading of exploits and, 
therefore, we look for material which is in 
less of a straight line—we welcome the 
humorous essay on outdoor misadventures, 
the profile of an outstanding personality in 
his sport, or the sophisticated essay on the 
experiences of some celebrity or outstanding 
writer. 

“In other words, we wait for the unique 
feature rather than creating a form for the 
writer to follow. I would say, that for this 
reason, it is extremely important to query 
Esquire concerning any projected article 
on the outdoors and always to examine the 
proposed idea first with respect to its un- 
usual features versus its predictability.” 

Rates here are excellent on acceptance. 
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Fishing Waters of the World, The All- 
sport Publishing Corporation, The Americas 
Building, Rockefeller Center 20, N. Y. This 
is a brand new publication edited by Law- 
rence Kelly. The first issue (October) will 
be on the stands at the end of September. 

Editor Kelly writes: 

“IT am interested in sport fishing ma- 
terials only. I don’t want anything that 
doesn’t pertain directly to this subject, so 
submitting other articles—no matter what 
their merit—will be a waste of time. 

“Our readers will be sport fishermen— 
the subscription list, which will number in 
excess of twenty-five thousand for this first 
issue, has been drawn from among people 
who have shown a substantial interest in 
angling. 

“I am interested in all styles of writing— 
narrative, how to, where to, etc. are all 
acceptable. My only requirement is that the 
angling articles be instructive, informative 
or entertaining, or a combination of all 
three. There are no geographical limitations. 

“The main ingredients should be accurate 
facts, tackle details, seasonal appropriate- 
ness, informative data and scenic descrip- 
tions when it contributes directly to he 
story. 

“Travel information should be included 
only when it is necessary. Such information 








would be appropriate in an article dealing 
with a new fishing spot. Should be kept at a 
minimum. 

“I especially dislike articles that are in- 
accurate, trite, unsportsmanly or pompous. 
[ have turned down a number of pieces 
that do nothing more than rehash the same 
old fishing adventures that are old hat with 
most anglers. I am particularly bothered 
by pieces written by people who have no 
idea of what makes a good story. Glitter- 
ing generalities, overly controversial topics, 
illegal or fringe-legal tales and discrimi- 
natory material will have no place in the 
magazine. 

“Pictures are almost a necessity. Want 
good, big sharp, contrasty black and white 
prints. They must be appropriate to the 
story and as action filled as possible. Jump- 
ing fish, actual landings and handsome an- 
gling scenes are particularly good, but I 
will not consider any picture that looks in 
the least posed or phony. 

“T would prefer a length of about 2,500 
words. In the case of picture stories I need 
a short introductory text and complete cap- 
tions. I will buy pictures if something ex- 
ceptional comes along, but I would prefer 
that illustrations come as part of an article 
package. Since this is a new publication 
subject to the cautious investment prin- 
ciples of the publisher, I am presently re- 
stricted by a low budget. The rates will go 
up, but now I am paying from $75 to $250 
for articles. The rate scale has not been 
established, and the price is dictated by the 
quality of the piece. All editorial material 
should be directed to my attention.” 


Forest & Outdoors, 4795 St. Catherine 
Street West, Montreal 6, Quebec, Canada. 
Editor Ronald J. Cooke writes: 

“Our need at the moment is purely of 
the filler variety as our longer lengths are 
usually written to order. What we require 
are items ranging from 200—500 words 
with one or two photographs or a draw- 
ing where necessary. We can usually use 
all we get of this type of thing. They 
should appeal to the outdoorsmen and are 
generally of an unusual nature. 

“The type of fillers we have carried in 
the past cover such items as the following: 

(Continued on page 75) 
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You 
Have 


To 


FEEL 


It! 


By Frank Harvey 


l’ THERE Is anything about which I am 
even remotely convinced in this fiction- 
writing business, it’s that you have to feel 
it before you can write it. One of the editors 
of a big-circulation slick magazine, whose 
judgment I respect, said to me: “I do it 
this way. I read the manuscript through, 
and if I feel the same after I’m through as 
when I started, I don’t buy it.” Makes sense. 

I know, because I’ve done it, that you 
can sit down and doggedly turn out a fact 
piece without feeling anything but boredom 
and a great desire to get a check from an 
editor. You can even sell such a piece some- 
times. But good fiction is harder to write 
than fact. Great fiction, of course, is rare, 
even among great writers. Ernest Heming- 
way made his short-story reputation on five 
stories (add a couple of your pets if you 
like): “The Undefeated,” “Fifty Grand,” 
“The Short Happy Life,” “The Snows” and 
“The Killers.” Did you ever hear of: “Ten 
Indians,” “A Canary For One,” “Now I 
Lay Me,” or “The Gambler, the Nun, and 
the Radio”? Maybe you did, because you 
are interested in writing, but I'll wager that 
the mass of people—the one’s responsible 
for Hemingway’s well-deserved reputation 
—never heard of those titles. Yet Ernest 
wrote them. Maybe he even felt them, but 
I’m sure he felt the big five, because they 
are tops. 

So cheer up. You don’t need to write 250 
short stories to make a name. Write five. 
Damned good ones! 


He Had His Antenna Up 


I used to read Bob Ruark’s newspaper 
column coming home on the Lackawanna 
from New York when I was an ad man. I 
always liked those columns because they 
were witty, sharp, and you could get 
through them without falling asleep, but I 
didn’t have a very high regard for Ruark 
as a serious author. I figured he was a 
clever, surface-type guy who’d be serving 
up the snickers in his column till he died. I 
was wrong. Ruark quit his highly-paid 
columnist job, went to Africa, and gambled 
three or four years of his time on a big book 
on the Mau Mau, which you may have 
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Why Can't You Sell What You Write? 

If you’ve been trying unsuccessfully for some 
time to sell your manuscripts, stop now and take 
stock. Why are you failing? 

It can’t be your age: we've sent checks to 
writers aged 14 and 94. Nor address: some 
of our selling writers live in the Belgian Congo, 
others on Rural Routes, U. S. A. Or lack of 
experience: most selling writers have a tre- 
mendously varied background of education and 
occupation, and while we handle the work of 
the Prime Minister of Thailand, college presi- 
dents, heads of corporations, uranium million- 
aires—we do just as well by housewives, retired 
farmers and average people in average jobs 
without pull or special position. Men and 
women writers are equally successful, and as 
for handicaps, many writers don’t do their best 
until they have the enforced leisure of conval- 
escence. 

Then why aren’t you selling? The answer 
lies in 3 things: (1) What you have to say; (2) How you say it; (3) How you 
try to sell it. Unless you’ve submitted to my agency, I believe you’ve not tried 
the best means yet. For selling a manuscript is a separate job from writing it, 
and it’s an agent’s job, day in and day out, to know where a particular script 
will be apt to sell, if at all. If you are an intelligent person with average ability, 
there is probably some market for your work, in one form or another, no matter 
what its subject matter. In fact, that’s why there are agents—to find those 
markets you don’t know of or whose requirements you don’t understand, and to 
take the marketing problem entirely off your hands. 

To accomplish this, I must ask you first to submit manuscripts for my con- 
sideration. I will personally evaluate them in the light of what particular editors 
are buying, and those which seem salable will go to market without delay. Those 
which need revision or suggestions will get that attention, too. 

What do I handle? Anything that is salable—with the exception of lewd 
literature or work which must go for ridiculously low rates. What are my fees? 
$1.00 per 1000 words, $5.00 minimum per manuscript, $15.00 for books. At 
time of sale, I take the standard 10% agency commission and handle your future 
work without fees. To what markets do I sell? From Colliers and Look and 
Adventure and such better-paying periodicals down to the penny a word westerns 
—and many, many markets in between. 

I can’t possibly tell you in any ad what I can do for you as an individual 
writer, but you will write me a letter, giving me background on yourself and 
your manuscripts, enclosing some of them ' the appropriate fee, Ill let you 
know specifically what I can do on your behalf. 

An agency is the sensible answer to your selling problem. I hope you'll 
choose mine. 


LAMBERT WILSON, Literary Agency 


130 EAST 37th STREET NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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read. It’s called Something of Value. 
There’s something of value in it, I think. 

I imagine Ruark would admit that he 
faked some of it—particularly the business 
between the blacks and the Commie agents, 
which he had to imagine out of his own 
head—but the bulk of the book was no 
fake. It was good. It was good because 
Ruark had the guts to dare, and the pa- 
tience and industry to let the story accrete 
slowly in his mind like an anthill building 
on the Kenya plain—feeling it all the time. 
Ruark had his writer’s antenna up—-sight, 
smell, touch, hearing, taste. He let Kenya 
and the Mau Mau soak in. After three years 
he was saturated to the point where he had 
to write. He felt on: paper what he did. 

It is my opinion that you do not go in 
and sit down at a typewriter and say: 
“Well, here I am, just like Dorothea Brande 
told me, and it’s eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and I’m building up this nice writing 
habit, and something is sure to come out.” 
A writer who expects to write true, exciting 
stuff can’t do it by this formula. Maybe he 
can type it that way. But the writing—i. e., 
the feeling—has to be done on the spot, 
with the five senses and the brains God gave 
you. 


Crush Okay, But Copying, Nay 


Another thing that I think holds up 
young writers no end is getting this crush 
on some established writer’s work and try- 
ing to do likewise. I hear that a lot of young 
writers have gotten a crush on William 
Faulkner’s works, and have tried to do like- 
wise. I almost had this happen to me. 

I read a short story by William Faulkner 
called Turn About, and I thought (and still 
think) that it is one of the twenty best short 
stories ever written. So I rushed out and 
bought everything of Faulkner I could find 
—sight unseen—and hurried back to my 
room, hot and eager for more like Turn 
About. Boy, was I ever surprised! There 
weren’t any more like that. The stuff was so 
mixed-up and (I thought) willfully obscure, 
that I waded a little while, and then got 
tired of wading, and threw the whole busi- 
ness in the waste basket. But other young 


writers, apparently, didn’t. They liked that 
mishmosh, and imitated it. How Faulkner 
gets away with it, I wouldn’t know, but I 
am reasonably sure of this: one guy writing 
that way, at one time, is enough. The copy- 
ists are wasting their time. 

This is not to say that I feel a young 
writer should not be influenced by other 
writers. Everyone is. And should be. Ernest 
Hemingway had me writing that sing-song 
repetitive dialogue of his for years, under 
the impression that it was form, not feeling, 
that counted. I suspect that even Ernest 
himself (and I guess he’s my idol all right) 
got kind of carried away with that repeti- 
tive sing-song rhythm he invented. 


Minutiae On A Mountaintop 


He certainly did enough of it in For 
Whom the Bells Toll. Seemed to me that 
there were pages, whole chapters, where 
nobody did anything but sit around and 
make endless dull comments on_ the 
minutiae of living on that mountaintop in 
Spain. There were two red-hot sections in 
the book. One was where they beat the 
people with clubs and threw them over the 
cliff. The other was El] Sordo’s last stand on 
the chancre-shaped hill. There was a little 
sleeping-bag diversion, from time to time, 
between Robert Jordan and Maria, but I 
thought it was way below Hem’s usual sex 
bouts. That business about the earth mov- 
ing, I thought, was pretty corny. It was 
corny because it wasn’t true. I have as 
much interest in sex as anybody else, and 
after reading Kinsey I feel that I’m right 
up there with the best of them—but 
damned if I ever noticed the earth moving. 

What I’m still trying to say is that even 
Hemingway, when he’s pulling it out of the 
sky, can be just as ordinary as anyone else. 
It’s only when he’s feeling it—and he was 
in that clubbing scene, and the scene on the 
mountain—that we’re feeling it. 

You don’t have to write about blood, sex 
and war to'feel what you write. You can 
feel it just as strongly—maybe more strong- 
ly—writing about a spider constructing a 
web, or a boy and a girl holding hands 
under the table. The point is, whatever you 
write about, feel it first. Then write. 
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By Patricia H. Mullen 


OW THAT VACATIONS are over, most of 

the on-the-fence editorial appoint- 
ments have come through and everybody 
can settle down to business again. Up at 
Collier’s, with Fiction Editor Eleanor Stier- 
ham Rawson gone, Associate Editor Warren 
Brown shares the work of selecting top 
stories for this showcase with four others. 


Mr. Brown reports a change in regard to 
novels and novelettes, and says: “We are 
now in the market for two- and three- 
part novels as well as novelettes. Our plan 
for novels is to alternate serials with novel- 
ettes for more variety. We have a good sport 
story, “Series Opener,” by Charles Einstein, 
in October. It is a subjective story of the 
World Series with the plot revolving around 
a single technical aspect of the game. Short 
shorts without too much emphasis on ro- 
mance are being sought now. “Mysteries are 
always welcome either in serial or novelette 
length. We have a good Agatha Christie 
coming up in October. Novelettes should 
start at 12,000 and be no longer than 
15,000, run to strong, human-interest nar- 
ratives and not have too much emphasis on 
romance. First sales are $850, no change 
there, with raises as the sales pile up. Editor 
Kenneth McArdle makes final selections.” 
(640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y.) 


Brooks Roberts is non-fiction editor of 
This Week. He states his requirements 
clearly and says: “We want articles specifi- 
cally addressed to ‘you,’ the reader, for both 
men and women. For good lead articles we 
pay $750 tops. For special, exclusive pieces 
which we assign we go a great deal higher. 


“We do not want fillers. We would like 
word lengths kept to around 2,000. Enter- 
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tainment, fashion and other specialized de- 
partment material is staff written. 


“As a guide to what we do want, writers 
might like to look over a few in the Oc- 
tober issue. One article, ‘Is There A Sports 
Rhubarb In Your House?’, about a hus- 
band so wrapped up in sports his family 
hardly knows he’s alive, is a good example. 
Another, ‘Is Your Neighborhood Going To 
Seed”, by A. E. Hochner, has as its theme 
housing and community problems of interest 
to the whole family. ‘Modern Boys Need 
Chores Too,’ by J. Edgar Hoover, is sound 
advice to parents on a subject very much in 
the public eye today. 


“Articles which lend themselves to dra- 
matic pictorial treatment are especially de- 
sired, and if professional quality photos are 
available they should be submitted with 
manuscripts. That about sums up This 
Week’s requirements.” Send manuscripts to 
the magazine at 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Picture stories may be 
addressed to Lee Jones. 


Writers might be interested in an anthol- 
ogy, “This Week’s Short Short Stories,” 
which contains 50 of the best published 
stories from the magazine. It has an intro- 
duction by Stewart Beach and is published 
by Random House. It is $3.00 and may be 
obtained through This Week, Box 1576, 
Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. 
This book is good for reference and belongs 
on every writer’s bookshelf. 


Buying is active at Parents Magazine, too, 
after the usual summer slump. Editor Clara 
Savage Littledale will look at articles on 
child care, family life and on other matters 
of interest to parents. 
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Mrs. Littledale says: “We select our ma- 
teriale with age groups in mind—baby, pre- 
school, school-age and teen-age articles. We 
have one coming up by Helen Puner, 
“When Parents Make Mistakes.” This piece 
is directed to the parents of pre-school chil- 
dren who may be concerned about not be- 
ing perfect parents all the time. The point 
of the article is that everyone’s behavior 
changes from day to day and that even the 
smallest children accept and understand as 
long as they have the security of their par- 
ents’ love. 

“Another article, ‘Meet A Family Named 
Robinson,’ by Jack Harrison Pollack, gives a 
real behind-the-scenes glimpse of the great 
baseball player’s home life. 

“We like articles to fill the 2,500-word 
limit, but usually cut manuscripts to about 
1,800 to 2,000 words. Payment starts at 
$150, on acceptance.” Picture stories on 
various phases of child life may be sent to 
Ralph Ellsworth. Address: 52 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Good Housekeeping, 57th Street and 8th 
Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. Short-story 
standards are very high here and the maga- 
zine is sprinkled with the top writing names 
in the business. High rates are paid for 
material in both fiction and non-fiction. If 
you think you have a good idea which 
might interest them, an outline will bring a 
quick answer. 

Two fiction pieces in the October issue 
are “Scandal In Arden” by Margaret Lee 
Runbeck, a short novel and a story, “Night 
at Milburn Lodge,” by Margerie Sharpe. A 
non-fiction piece, “How To Finance A Col- 
lege Education,” is family-slanted, and 
“Practically Anybody Out of Town Can See 
New York’s Hit Plays,” is a novelty article 
with a good idea behind it. It’s all about a 
five-day excursion to New York which in- 
cludes train fare, hotel reservations, food 
and tickets to six hit plays—all for less than 
$100 per person. The idea was started a few 
years ago by Norman Nadel in Columbus, 
Ohio. It hs grown to the point where from 
200 to 500 people come into New York 
from all directions to see the big town and 
the Broadway shows. 
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This type of entertaining article is what 
is wanted at Good Housekeeping. 

Send outlines, ideas and manuscripts to 
Editor Herbert R. Mayes. 


Great American Publications, 41 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Art Unger is 
the new editor-in-chief here. He has just 
brought the company’s four magazines back 
from Washington, D. C., and settled them in 
the brand-new New York office, where they 
will be published from now on. Art Unger 
says: 

“There’s been a complete reorganization 
here. I’ve been so busy cleaning up our in- 
ventory and moving the whole set-up, I 
haven’t had a chance to buy a thing. We are 
hungry for material for Car Life, Speed 
Age, Sports Cars Illustrated and Home Auto 
Mechanic. We are especially in need of big 
stories in the car field for lead articles, and 
we will pay $500 to $600 for them. We plan 
to make Car Life our most important and 
highest-paying magazine. 

“We want writers to know that starting 
at once payment will be on the quickest ac- 
ceptance of any publications on the stands. 
We want articles of interest to owners of 
popular-priced cars, not of foreign make, 
for Car Life. These should be around 1,500 
and can go up to 3,500 words. Service 
pieces such as one in the December issue, 
‘How To Save On Your New Car,’ is typi- 
cal. ‘Fight Back When You Get A Lemon’ is 
another service piece of value to car owners. 
‘Preston Tucker’s Secret New Car’ is a ter- 
rific story by that master of invention, Pres- 
ton Tucker, and we are very proud to pub- 
lish it.” 

Speed Age, which is edited by Jack Spear, 
covers racing and hot-rodding. One of the 
lead articles in the December issue is “How 
To Save Racing In America.” 

Sports Cars Illustrated has Arthur 
Kramer looking over articles on foreign and 
domestic sport cars, and has articles on how 
and where to buy parts for sports cars and 
how to participate in sports car life. Home 
Auto Mechanic is edited by Harold High- 
land, who came over from Family Handy- 
man to do the job. He likes articles such as 
“Convert Your Car To A 1956 Model,” 
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It is frequently said that we are 
id selective about the authors we 
is contract with and the books we 
oe publish. The four titles shown here 
ck are Cases in point. 

in We are proud to plead guilty to 
= Fane, stat this charge of selectivity. And we 
3 happily announce that we shall 
” continue our policy of publishing 
ies with discrimination! 

I Our philosophy here at Comet 
re Press Books is simple. We believe 
dd that publication should be deter- 
- mined by the merit of a manuscript, not by financial means 
3 alone. We regard publication as a two-fold responsibility — 
i to produce a book with quality of workmanship and to 
d promote it with intensive publicity. 

Accordingly, we “sift” all manuscripts that come to our 

§ house. We read without obligation and we report on publi- 
‘ cation possibilities with candor — but we accept only such 
, tities as warrant publication. And we maintain that a book 
published is a book worth promoting. 

9 
y We offer no magic formula for publication success. We do 
e offer a well-integrated publication program, and we issue all 
, our books under the theory that quality of workmanship is 
what holds a book together, both literally and figuratively. 

In that connection, we offer our authors the facilities of our 
own plant, where the finest in printing and binding can be 
passed on to the author at the lowest in cost. 
The Comet story is yours for the asking. May we send you 
our complimentary brochure? 
i se yee gue Retire Se tec rgere iss a 
| MAIL THIS COUPON NOW | 
A COMET news flash — Comet Press Books, Dept. WD-105 
to all bookstores and libraries: 11 West 42nd $t., N. Y. 36, N. ¥. 





booklet PUBLISHING YOUR BOOK. | 


I am mailing you my ms. for your 


Be on the lookout for Issue No. 1 


[| Please send me your FREE illustrated | 
of our monthly newsletter! | 


| FREE report. | 

COMET PRESS BOOKS (x0 ernnnnn nnn ; 
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11 WEST 42nd STREET, DEPT, WD-105 |) caieait 
NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK bo cates am sem cavum apn am seen Se Sa be Rae om 
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which will appear in a future issue. While 
lead articles bring top prices, others start at 
a lower rate. Quick response on all material 
here. 


Man’s Magazine & Challenge, 444 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. Michael 
Dewell is the new managing editor here. 
He needs material right now and has this to 
say about requirements for his two bi- 
monthlies : 

“For Challenge we are looking for im- 
portant articles on our armed services. They 
must be on sock controversial subjects for 
lead stories to tie in with cover blurbs. We 
have an exposé, ‘Our Soldiers Are Soft,’ in 
an upcoming issue. Backed by well-authenti- 
cated fact, this eye-opening piece tells how 
the past system of ‘coddle-training’ of sol- 
diers resulted in 40 per cent of the men in 
Korea too ‘chicken’ to return enemy fire. 
The article suggests that unless we 
strengthen the spines of our boys in training 
we will have an ice cream army on our 
hands in the near future. 

Lead stories for Man’s should tackle big 
subjects in a big way, preferably bylined by 
experts or important participants. “My City 
Needs Sin,” by the mayor of Galveston, is a 
recent example. 

We want story-articles on men in dan- 
gerous jobs who face a challenge every day 
of their lives. These need not be set in far-off 
countries—there are plenty of hair-raising 
jobs right here in the Helicopter Patrol, 
among fliers who man the hurricane and 
disaster planes, about men who are oil cap- 
pers and those who work the Radar Sta- 
tions. 

“We also want picture stories such as one 
we will publish soon on the capturing of 
gorillas. This type of ape can’t be strong- 
armed, he must be wrestled in hand-to- 
hand combat and gently tied up—and his 
bite is dangerous. Another, ‘Balloonists 
Club of America,’ which appears in Decem- 
ber, combines the elements of danger and 
excitement which our readers look for. We 
want articles of men doing things because 
our readers are doers themselves.” 

Minimum rate for first sales is $125, much 
higher for lead articles. No fiction is wanted 
here. Articles should be kept between 3,000 
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and 4,000 words. No cheesecake picture 
stories wanted. 

Crestwood Publishing Company, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. W. W. 
Scott is the brand-new editor of a brand- 
new, as yet untitled confession book. He 
says: 

“I am buying at once first-person (true) 
stories with a strong medical background. 
Stories (not articles) to be based on facts 
and based on dramatic experiences of doc- 
tors (or nurses). Have the doctors telling 
the story. Drama, human interest to be 
stressed, not technicalities of medicine or 
gory details of operations, etc. The thrilling 
fight of doctors against disease and ill health 
in spite of all obstacles to be the theme of 
the new magazine. 

“Stories will be aimed at women readers 
(age group 30 to 70), the doctor to be the 
hero, the patient a secondary hero, and dis- 
ease, human folly and the misfortune of life 
to be the villains. Human villains are pos- 
sible, too, such as “quacks,” medical fakers 
and abortionists. But all doctors are to be 
worthy characters in all stories. 

“Stories must be first person, must be 
based on facts and must have suspense, 
drama, human interest and some plot, as 
well as sincerity and genuine emotion. No 
actual names of doctors will be used or 
mentioned in any story. Fictitious names to 
be used throughout each story. 

“Length of stories: 2,000 to 3,500 words. 
Payment: $150 to $200, on acceptance. 
Both reports and payments will be prompt.” 


“Your Romance, our other confession 
magazine, also needs material, and I will 
edit that one too; $150 to $200 is paid de- 
pending on length. Emotional experiences 
involving teen-agers, through those in their 
thirties, with emphasis on pre-marital sex, 
written with an expert eye for sensation. 
Crime-slant stories, first person, off-beat 
situations with unusual location settings, are 
now being considered.” Quick response on 
all material. 


St. John Publishing Co., 545 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. Put this item in 
your reminder book. Nugget, which came 
out for one issue about a year ago, will be 
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Pageant Press 


Guarantees National Advertising 


for Every Book 


Pageant Press believes that every book 
SHOULD BE ADVERTISED NATION- 
ALLY: to the book trade, to libraries and 
to the reading public. Relying solely upon 
an author’s friends for promotion of a 
book is not “publishing,” for the author 


specifies National Advertising for your 
book . . . as Pageant Press does! 

Our advertisements in book review sec- 
tions such as The New York Times, New 
York Herald Tribune and Saturday Review 
go into millions of homes and result in 








might just as well print copies of his book 
and sell them door-to-door. The purpose 
of publishing is to bring your book to 
the attention of the reading public so that 
you may become known and develop a 
following. Without paid national adver- 
tising, jobbers, wholesalers and large book- 
stores may not handle your book, 

Before you submit your manuscript to a 
publisher, find out if he guarantees and 


bringing your book to the attention of a 
wide public. In addition, for books of 
particular interest to certain groups, we 
advertise in specialized publications such 
as Presbyterian Life, Navy Times, Chris- 
tian Herald, Sports Digest, Bridge Bulletin, 
Practical Hobbies and many others. 

Seth Richards, Publisher 

Pat Marlowe, Editor 


Send Us Your Manuscript, Our Editors will read it carefully and report 
within one week regarding possibilities and cost. No obligation. 





OTHER PAGEANT PRESS ADVANTAGES: 
© Lower Subsidies . . . Our subsidies average from 25 to FROM A PRO 

30% lower than those of firms which do not offer “Let me express my very sincere appreciation 
advertising. of your intelligent and sustained promotional 
* Higher Royalty . . . Over 300% higher than royalty ae ke te pan ter dA powe$ 
publishers . . . and highest among cooperative publishers. 


lence, and quality of materials. Your publicity 
© Early Publication . . . Our books are usually published release is ‘tops’ and the skill with which you 
in one-third the time other firms require 


have drawn together the essence of so vast a 
subject is remarkable,” 


: -” nde Rls We keep k alive for Author of ‘‘Creative Realism” and the non- 
at least two years, unlike some publishers who arbitrarily fiction best-seller “The Doctor Alone Can’t 
reserve the right to suspend a book on 60 to 90 days* Cure You.” 





notice! 














FREE BIG BOOK fully explains Pageant Press’ suc- 
cess plan that has helped over 500 authors to win 
recognition. Tells why books are rejected . . . which books 


How fo get 





to publish . . . how to type manuscript . . . how to 
proofread . . . how to protect your reyalties and subsidiary 
rights . . . and 1001 other suggestions te beginners and 


professionals. Absolutely FREE. Write Today. 


PAGEANT PRESS, INC. 
Dept. W-10, 130 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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back on the stands by October 10. The for- 
mat has been changed from a male-slant, 
rugged adventure book to a sophisticated 
“Esquire-Playboy” type magazine using slick 
paper and much class art work and pho- 
tography. They will use big-name authors 
for the long stories, and will offer a market 
for short-shorts by highly imaginative new- 
comers. No requirements have yet been 
given out. 

Secret Life is still put out by the same 
company. 

Manhunt still continues to be the com- 
pany’s most active property, though it is 
best to query before mailing manuscripts. 
Archer St. John died, a short time ago, 
and his son, Michael St. John, the new 
president, has completed the reorgan- 
ization. Manhunt will still offer a market 
for good story tellers who feature strong 
characterization and keep to the Manhunt 
theme. More on these markets as the news 
comes in. 

Confidential Magazine, 1697 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. The press reported 
this magazine had been barred from the 
mails, but 4,500,000 copies of the November 
issue hit the stands on schedule. Robert 
Harrison, president of the company, has 
filed suit in Federal District Court to pre- 
vent the Post Office from inspecting ad- 
vance copies of the next (January) issue. 
The company’s attorney said the P. O. 
issued a “withhold from dispatch” order 
against the magazine’s November issue. The 
“Withhold from dispatch” order was later 
rescinded by the P. O. 

Managing Editor Al Govoni is still buy- 
ing in spite of the uproar. 

“Be sure to authenticate and double- 
check all true stories for us,” he says, “and 
tell writers that due to our jump in circu- 
lation, we are able to raise our rates. To 
avoid duplicating stories, it’s best to send 
in outlines on material first.” 


We inquired about the many lawsuits re- 
ported pending against Confidential. Robert 
Mitchum, actress Elizabeth Scott and to- 
bacco heiress Doris Duke, among others, are 
suing for millions of dollars in various libel 
actions. Mr. Govoni says “they’re still pend- 
ing, and the magazine is bigger than ever.” 
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Startling Detective, 67 West 44th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. This is now a month- 
ly. Editor Hamilton Peck is now buying 
for the next issue. He is in particular need 
of unusual features of 2,000 to 3,000 words. 
These can be true, by-lined stories by mem- 
bers of the family or cops on the beat who 
may have inside sightlights on a current 
crime. As an example, “I Saw A Syndictae 
Execution That Failed” is by a convict who 
was in Leavenworth prison when Chicago 
mobsters tried to kill a colleague serving 
time in the same jail. An exposé piece, 
“Anything Goes In Galveston,” uncovers 
some unsavory results of this Texas town’s 
“wide-open newly adopted policy on prosti- 
tution and gambling. 

True crime cases, current and old, are 
also wanted, with payment at 3c a word. 
All cases should be queried about first. 
Length 3,000 to 5,000 words. 

True Police Cases (Fawcett), 67 W. 44th 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. There’s a new 
associate editor here. He is Martin Singer, 
who works closely on the magazine with 
Editor Joe Corona. He says: 

“We want material that deals more with 

current cases, and fresh treatment of this 
material. We like humor in crime, too, such 
as a story coming up, ‘Diamonds Are A 
Girl’s Best Friend.’ This is the tale of how 
Linda Christian, ex-wife of movie star 
Tyrone Power, managed to hold onto the 
gift of nearly $132,000 worth of diamond 
necklace, ring and bracelet. The jewels were 
a gift from Robert Schlesinger, an admirer, 
who gave a check forged with his mother’s 
name in payment for the gems. Van Cleef 
& Arpel’s, the famous Fifth Avenue jew- 
elers, asked Linda to return them. Her 
wide-eyed ‘Why Should I, they were a 
present” started a series of lawsuits for the 
recovery of the jewels which still leave 
Linda in possession. Robert Schlesinger 
meanwhile went on his merry way selling 
bogus oil stock to all and sundry and is now 
wanted for embezzlement as well as phony 
check cashing. All of this makes good 
reading. 
Word lengths average around 5,000 though 
we have used longer and shorter pieces. 
Payment varies, starting at about $150 to 
$350. 























“IT’S AMAZING WHAT SPARE 
TIME STUDY OF WRITING CAN 
DO FOR A MAN!” 


“Two years ago I was working as a mechanic and 
wondering what, if anything, the future held. In the 
past year I have been made editor of a magazine and 
have been selling articles steadily to other mgazines on 
the side. I have just finished a book. I learned more 
about practical, effective writing from the Magazine 
Institute than I did from all the English courses I 
studied in school. And the precise manuscript criticism 
is invaluable!” —R. W. Stoughton, Mass.* 

Thank you, R.W. You are one of the many hun- 
dred Magazine Institute students who have discovered 
that WRITERS make the best teachers of writing. And 
the Magazine Institute is a home study course in writ- 
ing which is completely owned, staffed, and operated by 
successful writers and editors. 

Next to writing, these men and women enjoy teach- 
ing others to write. Their own success, their own con- 
stant contact with editors and publishers, is your best 
assurance of a practical, thorough, and up-to-date 
training. 


OUR STUDENTS 


this course I’ve sold 


SAY $376.50.” 
* .. « you might be TEST YOUR 
interested in seeing my LITERARY APTITUDE 


article . . . in CORONET FREE 


4 ” 
magazine. a . 
©. . before my fourth The Magazine Institute 








lesson I received $200.00 
for my first story.” 

“ |. . signed a contract 
with DUELL, SLOAN, 
and PEARCE .. . advance 
royalty more than paying 
for your superior instruc- 
tion.” 

- . « « fast Rad Book 
accepted for publication 
by THOMAS NELSON 
and SONS ... your criti- 
cisms were helpful in 
working out the story.” 

“« |. . VOGUE took the 
article . . . whopping fat 
check in the mail today.” 

“|. . last criticism was 
fine. Helped me sell a 
novelette...” 

“ |... thought you might 
like to hear I’ve sold 
another story ... adds up 
to $400.00 return on my 
MAGAZINE INSTI- 


offers a Free Literary Apti- 
tude Test which enables 
you to find out for your- 
self if you have any writ- 
ing talent. The test is 
COMPLETELY SELF- 
CORRECTING. Answers 
are sent on a separate 
sheet so that YOU CAN 
DECIDE where you stand. 


SEND FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 
TODAY 


Write for the FREE cata- 
log describing the Maga- 
zine Institute plan and 
providing other informa- 
tion of value to beginning 
writers. Inquirers also 
receive the BEST JOB IN 
THE WORLD, which 
lists unsolicited testimo- 
nials from successful 
Magazine Institute stu- 
dents. Fill out the coupon 


Our Staff Includes: 


ROBERT 
SMITH 


Novelist, lec- 
turer, news- 
paper colum- 
nist, part-time 
editor for lead- 
ing book pub- 
lisher, author 
of Writing Fic- 
tion; Modern 
Writing; One 
Winter in Boston; The Human I age; 
Baseball, a Historical Narrative; Hotel 
on the Lake; Heroes of Baseball; two 
juvenile novels; many short stories and 
radio scripts. 





BRETT 
HALLIDAY 
Originator of 
the famous Mi- 
chael Shayne 
detective stories 
and of the tele- 
vision series 
built on the 
same character. 
Author more 
than eighty 
novels and twelve motion pictures. 
Total book sales in millions. 





ROBERT 
ARTHUR 


Author, editor 
and teacher; 
former writer- 
producer Mu- 
tual Broadcast- 
ing System; 
former editor 
Detective Fic- 
tion, and other 
magazines for 
Fawcett, Street and Smith, and Dell 
Publishing Company; short stories for 
Argosy, Blue Book, Collier’s and many 
other magazines; member Mystery 
Writers of America. 





JACK 
WOODFORD 


Publisher, nov- 
elist, motion 
picture writer, 
author of more 
than 40 novels 
and 2000 short 
stories; author 
of Writer’s 
Cramp, Trial 
and Error, and 
other books on 
writing; former script writer M.G.M., 
Warner’s yo Beas and Columbia; 
vice-president of Signature Press. 

And other successful writers and 
editors. 
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By Auriel Macfie 


OST SCRIPT EDITORS agree that play- 

wrights make the easiest conversion 
to television writing. The successful novelist, 
radio and magazine writer who tries for 
video’s long-green is generally unsuccessful. 
Oh, there are exceptions, of course, but by 
and large it is the playwright who scores a 
hit. 

Granted, conquering any brand-new me- 
dium takes time and perhaps the successful 
radio, mag and novel writers don’t have the 
patience, after their initial try, to tackle 
TV’s multitudinous “do’s and don’ts” plus 
the technical mumbo-jumbo, or perhaps 
they just decide to continue being success- 
ful in their own backyard. The playwright, 
it can also be argued, has a much more lim- 
ited market for his output and it is con- 
ceivable that there are lean financial 
months in his life when it is expedient to 
write for any medium handy, And TV, of 
course, being a dramatic medium akin to 
the stage, is very, very handy. 

Does the playwright, then, find no diffi- 
culty with TV? Is there no difference what- 
soever in whipping out a three-acter for the 
stage and doing an hour program for Studio 
One? Or does he face problems, too? 

For the answers we button-holed William 
Noble and James Leo Herlihy whose play, 
“Blue Denim” will be presented on Broad- 
way this Fall by producers Lynn Austin, 
Thomas Noyes and Roger L. Stevens. This 
will be the first time one of their plays has 
‘ made the long trek to the main stem. Be- 
sides their playwriting activities, Bill and 
Jim, as TV collaborators, have some 40 
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major TV credits under their collective belts, 

They agreed right away. “It is easier to 
write a play than a television script,” said 
Jim. “And,” Bill added, “at the same time 
more difficult.” 

These seemingly conflicting points of view 
came out all right when they gave their 
reasons. 

“There’s almost complete freedom in 
choosing your subject matter for a play,” 
Jim pointed out. “The reverse is true in TV. 
After you’re accustomed to this free choice 
it’s difficult to go back to TV scripts with 
all the limitations and taboos.” 

Bill countered, “at the same time a play- 
wright must solve a dozen difficult problems 
convincingly that would never confront a 
TV writer. The passage of time, for instance, 
is no problem on television. The camera 
merely shows a calendar’s leaves flipping 
over, or a similar device. A character’s re- 
action to a piece of news, which she must 
conceal from others in the scene, is easily 
accomplished on TV with a close-up, but 
more difficult to bring off convincingly on 
the stage. There are virtually no set limita- 
tions on television, especially if it is filmed.” 

“One of the pitfalls for a television writer 
is the temptation, since your story-telling 
time is limited, to use stock characters and 
place all the emphasis on action and plot,” 
Jim pointed out. “You're right,” Bill agreed. 
“Many TV writers feel that the TV audi- 
ence will immediately recognize the stock 
characters and it saves the writer the trouble 
of exposing and revealing them as human 
beings. The actors supply the flesh and 









































blood—often the writer doesn’t bother.” 
This is a valid temptation in writing for For TV Sales This Fall, Use the New 
television which doesn’t occur when you do FREELANCE WRITERS’ LIST OF 
a play. After all, you’ve got two hours of 
theater-time to explore your characters. TELEVISION and RADIO MARKETS 
“To be a great TV writer, such as Paddy 12th Consecutive Year of Publication 
Chayefsky, writers should put more work | Every writer, beginner and professional, anx- 
into their characters and have more respect oes agg arable ae — 
for the audience and for the human beings | you what programs are buying scripts this 
they're writing about.” Jim noted, “as much | year—what type material they want—how 
regard, say, as a playwright.” mach, thay ped. (pion ae, Night)_—whether 
Unfortunately, both writers agree that | List also ag ba — et —_ be- 
F > : ginners’ work. Sen ay for this authorita- 
many times you can’t afford to give as much tive, long-established Market List, covering 
time toa TV play as to a Broadway play. local stations, Chicago, Hollywood, NYC, etc., 
d. of course, if your legimate is a and prepared by NYU’s Instructor in TV 
And, » if y gimate play is saciele 
success you'll make the equivalent difference sae 
ts. in money. Bill and Jim worked for one-and- PRICE: ONLY $2.25 POSTPAID 
to a-half years on “Blue Denim” and it will be Send check or money order te: 
id another ten months between producers’ ac- 
ne ceptance and the Broadway opening. The ALBERT R. PERKINS 
average Broadway theater takes in approxi- | P- 0- Bex 371 ow Vork 07, &. ¥. 
Ww mately $24,000 a week and the writer re- Grend Contra! Annex ; 
ir ceives 10% of this take. And with probable sects, cea Rag Rd Beg _ 
movie sales and road companies the writer SAMPLE TELEVISION SCRIPTS and HINTS 
in is apt to make half-a-million dollars from a Se ey wena Sn wees 
” successful play. A TV writer’s rewards aren’t ONLY $5.00 POSTPAID 
. 
rf TRY PC! - . - if you’re tired of writing complete scripts which just don’t sell. 
TRY PC! sete 4 you want your errors caught and corrected the moment you make 
em. 
: TRY PC }--- _* 7 nae speraty assistance in writing scripts which end up 
a PC, of course, is SMLA’s outstanding new service, Personal Collaboration, which we originally 
e, — ha pho snmp + sixteen entirely new writers. Before the test period was over, fourteen had 
‘a each or more. 
g _ The success of the service stems entirely from its one basic, simple principle: Instead of allow- 
; ing the client to work in the dark when writing his stories or articles, and aps end up with 
a flaw-filled scripts which won’t sell, the agency watches over and works with him every inch of the 
st way, from idea stage through finished script and sale. Under PC service, the agency shows the 
y the client how to analyze stories or articles, and plot the way the top professionals on our client- 
: list do it—helps him write first drafts on which the agency goes to work with blue pencil—step by 
l step —_ Set — are — salable and out to market under the same sales service we give 
n our esta clients—and sold. 
- And, because SMLA is a manuscript-sales agency and not a school, there are no “test assign- 
9 ments” or “lessons” or other waste motion off the track. Every bit of work the writer does is on 
material which ends up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out—PC in full covers a 
r comparatively short period of time. And there is no dull waiting: PC material is worked on the 
g same day the mail brings it in, and replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. 
d Nearly all of the new writers accepted for PC service have now sold: to Collier’s, The American 
9 Magazine, This Week, Redbook, Family Circle, Toronto Star Weekly, Modern Romances, True 
Confessions, Coronet, Manhunt, Ellery Queen’s, Argosy, Adventure, Rinehart, Dutton, Gold Medal, 
l. and many, many others. Now we're ready for a new group. 
- Personal Collaboration Is open to promising writers who have, or have not, worked with us before, and the 
k charge is mederate. Please for full detelis. No charge er obii . of course. 
e SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 560 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
n P.S. See SMLA’s regular ad, Page 12 this month. 
d 
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NATION-WIDE TALENT HUNT 
FOR TV WRITERS 


Studios Searching the Country for New Talent! 
Sponsorship Offered! 


WE PREDICTED 
ALL OF THIS YEARS AGO! 
So why not trust your TV training with pioneers in the 
field? Ours is the first and only comprehensive course in 
TV writing offered. Personally supervised by Eric Heath, 
author of university endorsed textbook, ‘‘Writing for 
Television,” a Prentice-Hall publication. 


YOU MUST BE TRAINED TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THIS OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFE TIME. 
WRITING FOR TELEVISION IS A SPECIALTY IN 
ITSELF, AND CAN NOT BE “SANDWICHED” IN, OR 
MADE PART OF, SO-CALLED “‘WRITING COURSES!” 


STUDY RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HOME AND 
PREPARE FOR A GREAT FUTURE! 
Write for millions of people—$250 to $5,000 paid for ac- 
ceptable scripts! Our training approved by noted authorities 
and may qualify you for free-lance writing, a staff position 
or enable you to adapt your plays or stories for TV. 


DON’T DELAY—WRITE TODAY! 
FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 
(No salesman will call on you) 


AMERICAN TELEVISION INSTITUTE 
Dept. 1A 


98 Stevenson St. San Francisco 5, California 








FREE! 


Two carbon copies! Your material typed 
NEATLY and ACCURATELY only 65c per 
1000 words. 

HELEN BAKER 
50 Fairmount Avenue Hampstead, Maryland 











SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 


Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 











TV vs. the SHORT STORY 


It’s your choice. We offer instruction in 
I'V technique and short story writing. 
Tell me which branch of creative writing 


interests you most and ask for details. 


WILL LOZIER 


134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 
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as great, although they are more immediate 
and there is less gamble involved. 

Given a choice, which medium do they 
prefer? “Both,” they chorused. “There are 
satisfactions in playwriting and TV writing 
which, though different, are undeniable.” 


TV Writers in the Chips 


The Writers Guild of America reports 
that TV writers earned $2,400,000 this year, 
which is three times the corresponding 
period last year. Earnings for screen writers 
totaled $7,000,000 which is an increase of 
$500,000. 

The WGA reports cover the nine-month 
period ending June 30 and the TV earnings 
are exclusive of live show scripting as con- 
tracts in that field went into effect July 18 
and no figures are available yet. Radio 
writers earned $700,000 for the period. 
There are no comparable figures for 1954. 


Warners TV 


Warners Brothers’ television schedule is 
well under way. The studio plans a series 
of 39 hour-length shows, divided into three 
story categories, each with thirteen self- 
contained episodes. They are a Western 
series entitled “Cheyenne”, a “Casabalanca” 
group and a “King Row” series. Gary 
Stevens is general manager of this phase 
of the company’s activity, known as the 
“Warner Brothers Presents” series. The films 
are slated for a September start on the 
American Broadcasting Company. 


DuPont’s New Show 


DuPont has concluded a deal with Four 
Star Productions for a teleseries titled the 
DuPont Cavalcade Theatre, slated to begin 
at RKO-Pathe the first week in August, 
with the first airing over ABC on September 
13. Warren Lewis will produce the series, 
which will feature contemporary dramas 
instead of historical material as on “Caval- 
cade of America”. 


Writers at Work 

Ivan Tors has bought “The Adaptive 
Ultimate,” science-fiction novelette by John 
Jessel, for the Science-Fiction Theatre tele- 
series. DeWitt set to script “Huckleberry 
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Finn” for “Climax!” and Sig Hersiz will do 
“Airborne Honeymoon” for Screen Gem’s 
Ford Theatre. Ziv Television Programs 
has set 16 writers to work on the company’s 
current schedule. Seven writers have been 
assigned to the “Dr. Christian” program. 
They are Leonard Freeman, Bert Styler, 
Albert E. Lewin, Howard J. Green, Howard 
Rodman and Frederic Brady. Writers on 
“The Man Called X” will be William P. 
Templeton and Les Crutchfield, “I love a 
Mystery” scripting chores have been assigned 
to Douglas Morrow, Mel Goldberg and De 
Witt Bodeen. Writers Walter Newman, 
Stanley Niss, John Kneubuhl and Mel 
Goldberg will do the scripting on “Mr. and 
Mrs. Theatre”. Tay Garnett’s original, 
“Take This, My Gun” is being telescripted 
by Dave Dortort for the “Screen Directors 
Playhouse” series. Screen Gems bought 
TV rights to Mona Williams’ McCalls 
story, “Make-Believe Bride,” through agent 
H. N. Swanson. Total of writers signed 
to date by TFC Television Productions, the 
20th Fox video subsidiary, is now at the 30 
mark according to Michel Kraike, produc- 
tion head. 


Markets 


Four Star Playhouse, CBS, Thursday eve- 
nings, 9:30 p.m. EST. This half-hour dra- 
matic series is looking for mature stories, 
strong on characterization, frequently with 
offbeat themes tailored for stars Charles 
Boyer, Ida Lupino, David Niven and Dick 
Powell. Payment starts at $1,000 minimum 
and ranges to $2,000 plus residuals. Write 
for a release form before mailing any mss. 
to script editor Coles Trapnell, RKO-Pathe 
Studios, Culver City, California. 

Desilu Productions, Inc. Samuel Marx, 
Executive Producer, writes that they are 
engaged primarily in the making of situa- 
tion comedies on film, such as “I Love 
Lucy,” “December Bride” and “Those 
Whiting Girls,” and in all cases have en- 

gaged staff writers who will deliver the 
majority of needed scripts. Desilu Produc- 





THE ROY MACK AGENCY 


9128 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIFORNIA 


HAVE YOUR MOTION PICTURE STORY 
OR TELEVISION MANUSCRIPT 
EVALUATED AND CRITICISED 


We will show you how to sell your 
material. If it is a synopsis, treatment 
r “shooting script,” we can sell it if 
it is salable. 

A recognized and franchised agency 
accepted by all of the motion picture 
and television production companies. 

Personal attention given all manu- 
scripts by Mr. Roy Mack who was a 
director for many years, with Warner 
Bros., M.G.M., Monogram and many 
television producers. 


$1.00 per thousand words with a 
minimum of $3.00 per manuscript. 
10% commission on sales. 


YOU'VE TRIED THE REST-NOW TRY THE BEST 








AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 
Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality eS & Reasonable Rates 


gar 9-9177 
1394 Third Avenue (at 79th Street) New York 21 


SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. 5Séth St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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t Men and Women everywhere whe have 

i to tell. No wawiee experience required. Vax 
Television Market crying for steries. Yours can 

' bring you $7300 or more. Details FREE. 
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ADAMS AGENCY 


3513 & Sunset Bivd., Los Angeles 26, California 


enema aaans 


WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


i108, om i Mis ye ge ele years, Mineo Hh Story an = tor. $3.00 Y.M.C.A. classes. Detailed report on your story. 





39 OCEAN STREET 


Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 
SQUANTUM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes: “You are the first agent who ever 
did anything constructive for me. All others went 
off on a tangent with beautiful theories none of 
which were practical.” (Name upon request) 
NOVELS — SHORT STORIES — ARTICLES — PLAYS 
Write for TELEVISION and RADIO. PLAYS read 
by Broadway producers. 

ANALYSIS, CRITICISM, GUIDANCE, REPRESEN- 
TATION. Reading fees: $4.00 up to 5,000 words, 
over 5,000 and up to 10,000, 75¢ per thousand, 
10,000-40,000, $10.00. Full length novels and 
plays, $15.00. Manuscripts typed. 20c per page. 
Send for FREE BOOKLET “‘TO THE NEW WRITER." 

NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N.Y. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 50c per 1000 words; 
60c per 1000 with corrections; poetry Ic per 
line. Free carbon. Send postage please. 

Fast Service, No Delays 
Box 3082 Fort Worth 5, Texas 


ELLEN BROWN 





Write Plays for TV 





It's easier than you think— 

—PROFITABLE, TOO 
Prove it at our expense. The TV SCRIPT PATTERN 
with its half-hour authentic TV script, shows you every- 
thing in_a simple step-by-step procedure anyone can 
follow. ONLY $2.00 with a MONEY BACK GUARAN- 
TEE. (Includes TV script market list.) 


The Danian Company, 10, Pound Ridge, N. Y. 








TV and SCREEN 


Established Agency Seeking Material to Sell 
EDITH JACKSON AGENCY 
6801 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


No Scripts Please! Query First! 








J-l-N-G-L-E-§ 
Can you write words that will sell soap, cigarettes, etc.? 
Hundreds of products, their Ad Agencies and names of 
INGLE BUYERS all listed with the new “JINGLE 
UIDE.”’ $1.00 complete—Satisfaction guaranteed. 
THE DANLAN COMPANY 


Pound Ridge 10, N. Y. 








tions are not seeking scripts for these shows, 
They are always interested in new ideas for 
new shows, however, but wish to limit 
submission to professional authors and ac. 
credited agents only. A release form is re. 
quired. Mr. Marx can be reached at 84 
North Cahuenga Boulevard, Hollywood 28, 
California. 


Matinee, a daily series of full-hour, full- 
color, live dramatic programs of “nighttime 
quality” which will start on NBC, Monday 
through Friday, from 3 to 4 p.m. EST be- 
ginning Monday, October 3. This program 
marks a departure for NBC-TV as far as 
their afternoon schedule is concerned. An 
hourly, daily show can be expected to gobble 
up great quantities of scripts so the new 
program will use material from all sources, 
including originals and repeat showings of 
the best of nighttime dramatic television of 
the past. The series also will present dramas 
written especially for specific stars. 


In addition to stars of television, Broad- 
way and motion pictures, “Matinee” will 
be used as a vechicle to present new actors, 
writers, producers and directors discovered 
under NBC’s recently inaugurated multi- 
million dollar talent and show development 
program, headed by Leonard Hole, NBC 
Director of Program Development. Albert 
McCleery will be executive producer of the 
series. Ethel Frank will have the title of 
“Supervising Producer in charge of the 
literary end.” Story editors Rosemary Foster 
and Martin Donovan will work with Miss 
Frank and a team of readers yet to be 
selected. The story department will have 
their headquarters in New York at the 








Box 57275 Flint Station 








EXPERT AND SYMPATHETIC PROFESSIONAL HELP 


The kind of aid and advice every writer longs for . . . that's what | have 
to offer; be it coaching, revision, ghosting. 


For Consultation Appointments, Phone RE 1-6780 


Learn about your prospects through my Talent Quiz bea’ .. § &@ 
See what famous writers are and do 
in my book MODERN WRITERS... ; ae Prrerrre., 


Write for my brochure to: 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors Agent & Counsellor 


PLUS MARKETING 


Los Angeles 57, California 
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RKO Bidg., 1270 Sixth Avenue. Although 
“Matinee” will originate in Hollywood, Re- MANUSCRIPT REGISTRATION SERVICE 
lease forms are required. Miss Frank is of the 
already in touch with all agents handling 
TV writers and she and her staff are lining RADIO & TV DIRECTORS GUILD 
up properties for Fall programming now. | © To assist in establishing completion 
Writers without an agent who have pos- | date and identity of literary property. 
sible “Matinee” material, should send scripts | ¢ PROCEDURE: One copy of 

: ge : py of a manu- 
to Peter Heggie, NBC Story Division, 30 | script is required for deposit. A receipt is 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. returned to the author. Registration is 


The Schlitz Playhouse Of Stars. CBS, | Valid for five years, and may be renewed. 
9:00 p.m. EST, Friday. Pays $750.00 and | ® Additional copies of the ms. will be 
up for a half-hour teleplay. Show will not | stamped to show fact and date of regis- 
accept unsolicited mss. but will deal with | tration, if desired, but sufficient return 
telewriters through their agents. A release | postage must be included. 
form is required and may be obtained from | e Registration should be made under the 
either script editor Mr. Sidney Biddell, | author’s legal name. 

Meridian Productions, Inc., 1041 N. For. e Fees: $2.00 per registration when ms. 
mosa Avenue, Hollywood 46, Calif., or Mr. is brought to the Guild office; $2.50 
John Gibbs, 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York when ms. is sent by mail. Fee must 
20, N. Y. Script requirements: domestic, accompany ms. 

mild, not too broad comedy; romantic 
dramas, mysteries with no excessive vio- 
lence; if melodramatic the mental rather SUITE 512 

than the physical should be accented. All 6331 HOLLYWOOD BLVD. 
scripts place the emphasis on the male view- HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 
point. 


Send mss. or inquiries to: 
























JOIN THE NEL-KAYE RECORD CLUB 
at (LENE, and get -_— 


fan w ALL LP.RE RECORDS 


OF YOUR UR CHOICE 
— pews 


ee cot ership LAN Y 10” or 12” L.P. RECORD YOU CHOOSE! 































There is absolutely no-catch to this offer—no «For Lists Club 
ifs, ands or buts. The facts are as follows: Fora cnamagies ont Price: 
yearly membership fee of.only $10 you may PI MEI. sisivsarincpeersenniccsicn og Sear one 2.47 
purchase as many L.P. records as you wish— eee | Ses 1.86 
any label— RCA, Decca, Columbia, Capitol. natedhccabeaeamamanate 
Mercury, etc. and you receive 38% off the cur- ANY EXTENDED PLAY 2.0 .ncnncsccecescccsessecsesiee 99 

There are no restrictions as to the number ents een ‘Ml 1604 York Ave., N.Y. 28, N.Y. wo] 


of records you must purchase — order as 
many or as few as you wish. All records I am enclosing $10 (1) check or 1] money order covering 

are guaranteed brand new and in perfect one year membership in the “’Nel-Kaye” Record Club of the 
condition. Year’. This does not obligate me in any way. I mor order : 


Orders are filled promptly. $10 completely as many or as few sonende of my choice as I wi 








covers your yearly membership and also Say Gain Ti; I GNI BO ices sscecrvasccoentonesntn neseveneese 
entitles you to one 10" or 12” L.P. record of 
your choice FREE! plus a ‘c aenthig L.P. cata- NAME. sii j 
ogue without charge. ADDRESS 
f CITY. ZONE....... En J 
Sl TN er a 














Writer’s 


Market 





General Magazines 


All-Pets Magazine, P. O. Box 151, Fond du 
Lac, Wis. Monthly; 35c per copy; $3.00 per 
year. Submit all material to Editor Jay Gossett. 
This magazine is aimed at the pet industry—pet 
shop owners, as well as breeders and fanciers. 
No fiction bought here. Editor Gossett buys free- 
lance articles with educational or news value on 
genetics, breeding, care, training, handling, health 
and treatment of diseases in animals. Most of this 
type of material is written by experts, Jay Gossett 
also uses at least one article per month on a pet 
shop or pet shop practices. He’s interested in ma- 
terial that will encourage the sale of animals 
through pet shops. Length for articles about 400- 
800, with 1,000 maximum. Payment $5 and up. 
Also uses photos—all sizes, but prefers 5x7; $2.50 
and up for pix. Tries to report immediately. 


The Amateur Book Collector, 1822-24 School 
Street, Chicago 13, Ill. Monthly, except July and 
August; 50c per copy; $5.00 per year, Editor, 
W. B. Thorsen. This magazine is slanted toward 
lovers of books and fine printing, the average 
book-buyer and people interested in autographs, 
bookplates and book collecting in general—the 
neophyte as well as the bibliophile. Editor Thor- 
sen writes: “We are interested in all material on 
the above subjects appealing to the discriminating 
book lover and collector.” Documented articles 
should run 1,000-1,500 words; short pieces, 500- 
750. Also uses book reviews of about 500 words, 
one or two serials, especially original Overland 
Narratives, Diaries or Journals written a hundred 
years ago or earlier. Does not use fiction. 

Editor Thorsen says free-lancers should read at 
least two issues of his publication before con- 
tributing. Uses no fillers or verse. Photos are 
bought, with 8x10 glossies preferred. Payment is 
Yac to 1c per word for articles, on acceptance, 


5? 


At Press Time—— 
Who’s Buying What 


from Free-Lance Writers 


with $100 to $500 for original Overland Diaries, 
Journals or Narratives, depending on their length 
and content. Pix bring $2 to $3. Usually reports 


within a week. 


American Artist Magazine, 24 West 40th 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. Monthly, 10 times a 
year; price per copy, 60c; $5.00 per year. Send 
manuscripts to Editor Ernest W. Watson, Slanted 
toward practicing artists—professional fine and 
commercial artists, amateurs, students and teach- 
ers. Much of material is written by featured 
artists or staff and only an occasional article 
bought cold or commissioned. “We are interested 
in articles on artists (preferably American) work- 
ing in all media; step-by-step procedures desira- 
ble when possible. Most important consideration 
is editor’s interest in work of the artist, but in 
the writing an interesting personal approach is 
usually preferred.” Maximum length here is 
2,500. Photos or art work should accompany 
story or be submitted first. Photos only bought 
along with articles. Payment is from $25 to $100 
per article, depending on importance, Usually 
payment is made on acceptance unless article was 
commissioned for special issue. Reports imme- 
diately if no sale; on possible manuscripts de- 
cision might be held up for month or more. 


Ecco, The Italian Journal, 1176 Yonge Street, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. This is a new 
monthly, slanted toward Canadian-Italians, sell- 
ing at 15c per copy; $8.00 per year. Associate 
Editor Michael Shaw writes: 

“Ecco caters to readers of Italian extraction 
and birth who read English, and those non- 
Italians interested in Italy as a tourist attraction 
and center of art. We hope to develop the latter 
aspect with features on Italian opera, music, 
movies and movie stars. 
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“We like stories with plenty of color and per- 


sonalities, also spice. Profiles of colorful Italo- NELL MARTIN 


Canadians, and Italians of International renown 





will be weleomed (¢,g., in the Covabee inves we Author of the Original Maisie 
will be running a story picturing Rocky Marciano " 
as an ordinary guy rather than a fighter). We stories. Six published novels. 
are aiming for one girl-story per issue, Sample DO YOU GET CHECKS OR 
in the September issue is “Italy’s Celluloid God- 
desses—Why Have They Become the Most Popu- REJECTION SLIPS? 
lar Foreign Stars in Canada?” Though sex lh ] ‘ 
should be the prime element, the articles should af rid Pron “ws Bar § fe rege Pon 
— — editorial content and not be pure former pupil has had three best sell- 
a. ers. One recently sold two novels at 
“Articles should be from 1,500 to 2,000 words, 

ors longer if the subject is controversial ‘(eg., criti- ae ta ae te nee 

cism of immigration policy). Photographs should Stories of the Year. Why not do as 


not be less than 8x10 and color transparencies 
sharp enough for blowing up for cover use. Pay- 


: class? 
ment is on acceptance, one cent a word until we : 
are through our growing pains. $1 per 1000 words. Minimum $3. Rates 


“We also want fiction short-shorts up to 1,500 for novel lengths on inquiry. Enclose re- 
words, with an Italian flavor.” Inquiries welcome. turn postage. 


494 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 


they did—get into the regular selling 





| Ideals, 3510 West St. Paul Avenue, Milwau- 
































ries, | kee 1, Wis. A bi-monthly, with beautiful color KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI TYPIST 
ngth photos and illustrations. Editor, Van B. Hooper. ° 
Dorts A magazine devoted to “clean, wholesome, old- Old and new customers welcome. Expert Ms. 
fashioned American ideals, homey philosophy, typing. 50c per 1000 words, carbon copy. $1 
poetry, art, music, inspiration, neighborliness— minimum, add return postage. CH 6372 
40th things many of us have overlooked during these EULA C. WOLFE 
os 8 busy days.” Price per copy, $1,25; per year, 600 tediuen Aue. Kansas City 24, Mo. 
Send $12.00, Editor Van Hooper writes: 
“Each issue features a large selection of beau- 
_ tiful, full, natural-color reproductions of Koda- TO AUTHORS OF BOOKS 
an . published on a COOPERATIVE BASIS, we 
ach chromes, contemporary art, and reproductions Lose = shen the Gn Geis amneetion 
naa of old masters. Featured also in each issue are ond FR a Ba of your book W THOUT 
ticle numerous poems, short stories and articles, The COST TO YOU. 
sted nature of these is generally of a homespun If ioncemseed, atte foe Gone to 
ed variety—inspirational, patriotic, religious, sea- 
= sonal, family, childhood or nostalgic subjects. 7 E. 43nd St, New York 17, W, V, MU 7-5690 
“If you are interested in submitting material, ae once. 
“1 re either poetry, short stories, articles, Kodachromes EASIEST wr i A. ERY $10 DAILY 
b ts or art work, we suggest that you write direct to Will, Heideman's a rm Rete Guscee & Metem 
is the Editorial Department for complete informa- Ne done graining or professional style and plotting technique 
ony tion, for rates of payment, and the basis on mice papath ot tele’ Os 1500 warts of Stine if pen crane ee 
ht which submitted articles may be received.” stony a Soereer ERE Sew Srepelye. Rae Uy oF ane 
+00 0, w'sEs, SLOAN: Publisher's Agent 
$ ’ Glendale, fornia 
ally Parents Magazine and Family Home Guide, 
was 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
me- Monthly; 35c per copy; $3.00 per year, Editor, MANUSCRIPTS 
de- Mrs. Clara S. Littledale. Slanted toward parents neatly and accurately typed to specifications; 50c/1,000 
in all areas and income brackets. No fiction used. words; 40e/1,000 words on book lengths; other typing 
Prefer easy-to-read, straight exposition of interest services rendered; rates on request; poetry Ic per line. 
ia to parents in bringing up their children—child | Mailed flat ppd. seals: nee 
new health, care and development, parent education, ip case ane Vellejo, California 





ell. | baby care, teen-age problems, etc. Length 2,000- 
2,500 words. Very few fillers used; some photos, 














a | 

= occasionally. Payment on acceptance varies but A PERSO "NAL SERVICE 

Son is good. 

a Planned for You! 

ion Religious Publications 24 years’ experience helping oie in publication, 

‘ s z soreen and fields. FREE DETA 

“g The Family Digest, Huntington, Ind, A ADELINE M. potomeed 

oan monthly; 25c per copy; $3.00 per year, Editor, 1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 
F. A. Fink. Read by Catholic families. Want 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


e 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of "My Juvenile Success Secrets’ and 
""My Formula for Fiction‘' 


5927 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 








PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Books, Novels, Theses (No Plays) 
Prompt, Reliable Service—Minor Corrections 
One carbon, extra first and last pages free. 
55c per 1,000 words. Minimum charge, $1. 
Please Add Postage. 


EUGENIA H. BROOK 
1241 Beulder Crest Dr., S. E. Atlenta,Georgia 








SELL TO TRADE JOURNALS! 


Interview retail merchants! Ask the question I send 
you! If you can write, their answers in many cases 
will give you information needed for salable articles. 
Detailed instructions by writer with many years of 
experienced included. Price $1.00. 


HAROLD F. PODHASKI 








4810 W. Quincy St. Chicago 44, Illinois 








FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
hosting, instruction; books, stoties, speeches, articles, poems, 
ction, non-fiction, text-hooks. Each properly typed when ready. 
Free carbon on white paper. $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum $6. 


50. 
A A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 te 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire S+., Stockton 5, Callfornia 


TYPING 


Neat — Accurate — Professional 


“—— and one carbon copy 
Two first and last sheets 





Send 50c per thousands words 
plus postage with manuscript 


THE SECRETARY'S DEN 
700 West Fourth St. Aberdeen, Wash. 
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articles on family life, moral training, child care 
written in popular style. Length, not over 2,000 
words. Some fiction is bought here, but very few 
fillers, and no poetry. Payment is lc per word 
and up. 


Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Indiana. 
F. A. Fink also edits this weekly. Five cents per 
copy; $3.00 per year. Also slanted towards 
Catholic families. Buys articles and features on 
Catholic topics. No fiction or fillers. Length, 650 
to 1,000 words. 


Sunday School Times, 325 N. 13th Street, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. Weekly; $3.00 per year. This 
is an interdenominational magazine. Editor, 
Philip E. Howard, Jr. Christian Bible Study and 
inspirational and devotional articles 1,200 to 
1,800 in length are wanted; also articles on 
tested Sunday school methods, 500-800 words, 
Short stories for children based on fact, also 500- 
800 words, are bought. Buys devotional and in- 
spirational poetry not exceeding 16 lines. Pay- 
ment is Yec per word, usually made in month of 
acceptance. Report in two to four weeks. 


Trade Journals 


The Carbuilder, Pullman Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Company, 79 East Adams, Chicago, IIl. 
Editor, Paul Acherman. Price, $6.00 per year. 
This is an internal house publication which occa- 
sionally buys some railroad articles with passen- 
ger cars and freight cars as the primary theme. 
Payment is low, on acceptance. Some photos of 
freight and passenger cars are used occasionally. 
Going rates paid. Reports in seven days. 


Export Trade and Shipper, 20 Vesey Street, 
New York 7, N. Y. Weekly; 15c per copy; $5.00 
per year. Editor, Redington Fiske. A magazine 
for exporters. Occasionally uses free-lance reports 
on conditions in world markets, if written on the 
spot by competent authorities, Not a market for 
free-lance stuff unless it is highly authentic and 
relates strictly to matters of direct interest to 
highly sophisticated export executives. Don’t write 
for this unless you query first and article is as- 
signed to you. Payment is Ic to 1%4c per word. 
Hardly ever buys photographs. 


Frozen Food Center Magazine, 105 South 9th 
Street, St. Louis 2, Mo. Monthly; 35c per copy; 
$4.00 per year. Editor, Albert Todoroff. This is 
a trade magazine for frozen food provisioners. 
Will buy feature-length articles as well as shorter 
subjects pertinent to the field. Photos used bring 
$2.50 on acceptance. Payment for articles, 1¥%c 
per word, on acceptance. Reports in about two 
weeks. 


Furniture Production, 804 Church Street, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. Monthly. J. H. Whaley, Jr. 
Editor. Devoted to furniture manufacturing 
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plants and related industries, store fixtures, radio 
and television cabinets, musical instruments, wood 
toys, etc. Uses material of interest to manufac- 
turing plants in above fields. Must be news items 
on new plants, methods, personalities and semi- 
technical articles. Not interested in anything on 
retail furniture stores. Can use items and fea- 
ture stories. Latter may run 500-2,000 words. 
Rate, 50c per column inch, 9 on 10 text type. 
Can use pictures and must have with features! 
Rate, $3.00-$5.00 per glossy. Payment on accept- 
ance. 


Meat and Food Merchandising, 105 South 
Ninth St., St. Louis 2, Mo. Monthly; 35c per 
copy; $4.00 per year. Editor, Gilbert R. Palen. 
Slanted towards retail food trade. Uses “how to 
do it” articles based on actual visits to success- 
ful retail food stores, super markets, neighbor- 
hood groceries, etc. Emphasis on meats, fresh pro- 
duce, frozen foods, dairy food, delicatessen, 
bakery goods, etc. Query preferred here, with 
detailed outline of lead, Payment for articles is 
1¥%c per word and up, depending on quality of 
material. 

Photos are bought—5x10 glossies or larger. 
Single photographs of technical excellence il- 
lustrating important point with suitable copy 
bring $10. Photos with text bring $3.50 each and 
up. Report within two weeks. 


Nargus Bulletin, National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers, 470 North Bowling Green Way, Los 
Angeles 49, Calif. This is the official spokesman 
for the world’s largest trade association. Associate 
Editor Howard W. Kuhn writes: 

“Broadly speaking, the articles Nargus Bulletin 
wants fall into two classifications: 


1. The “How I Did It” (250 to 500 
words) and 


2. Feature stories (1000 words and 
up). 


“We buy fifteen ‘How I Did It’ articles to 
one feature story, so the market for the former is 
much more enticing. It is easier to write too, 
because a writer can get all of the facts and 
information he needs for one of these from a 
busy store owner on a ‘cold’ trip, whereas a fea- 
ture story requires a lot of fuss and feathers 
and appointments. 

“The ‘How I Did It” is composed of three 
parts: (1) the problem; (2) the solution; and 
(3) results. We call them ‘How I Did It’ be- 
cause we prefer first-person articles, if you can 
handle the technique. The day is passing when 
an article may be written substantially from a 
fast “interview” with Jones, the owner of a local 
grocery store, except in unusual instances such 
as the introduction of some startling new develop- 
ment. Otherwise, articles must have depth, 


(Continued on page 61) 














CONDENSED CRITICISM AND 
ANALYSIS OF YOUR SCRIPT: $1 


Any sto’ to ords. Include return postage. 
COMPLE E eNtseRIPs CRITICISM pointing out in 
detail what your ‘ex needs A aoe ard to Cmaractere lot, 
writing style. etc. per ords of 
250-1,000-Word - He, a Bg outlines : é Paes » * 


for $5 
, WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
Post Office Box 436-D St. Louis 3, Missouri 

















MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed neatly and accurately to your instructions. Free 
carbon, extra first and last pages. 20c per finished page 
plus postage. Mailed flat. 


BEVERLEY BAKER 
109 N. Virginia, Amarillo, Texas 











WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens 

rn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 
“tell how”’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for free particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyvilie, Pennsyivania 

















For more relaxed reading, 
writing and typing .. . 





Use the new, ingenious 


ELASTI- “STAND 





@ holds manuscripts or open books flat- 
even in a strong breeze. 

@ simple to operate—just a over read- 
ing matter and snap in, plac 

@ adjustable slant. 12%” x 16". wonderful 
for working outside or by open window; 
taking notes in library; reading in 
most convenient copystand on market for 
typing manuscripts. 

@ rayon-elastic cords (used in sewing) last 
more than 3 years, easily replaced. 


flush frame, $4.89 rabbeted frame, $5.89 
NORMAN R. LYKES CO. 
P.O. Box 338, Scottsdale, Arizona 
I enclose $ for ( ) frame 
ELASTI-STANDS. Please mail to: 


Address A 
City pelea xia 660 Ms s000 CEs ccneaacetcesanes 
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By Pat Fulford 


AST WEEK CARTOONISTS in New York 
were treated to the first showing of an 
all gag cartoon television program. The 
twelve and a half minute show was the re- 
sult of four weeks of hard work on the part 
of Wilson Royer. Mr. Royer has dedicated 
his time and energy and over $100,000 to 
the project. He believes, and so do we, that 
so far absolutely nothing worthwhile has 
been done on TV with gag cartoons. The 
best anyone could come up with, and it’s 
been done too many times, is the panel quiz, 
“guess the gag” type of thing which got to 
be an awful bore. 

Almost everything has been tried—draw- 
ing cartoons and captioning them on the 
spot, came closest to success. But no matter 
how fast the cartoonist was, attention wav- 
ered because the viewers couldn’t partici- 
pate. To speed up the waiting time, every 
cartoon was drawn first in light blue pencil 
which didn’t show on the TV screen. It 
took the cartoonist half the time to trace 
the drawing, but still it was too long for the 
audience to sit through. 

Wilson Royer’s show, called “Cream of 
Wit,” takes the actual gags as they appear 
in the magazines, adds limited animation 
and dubs in voices that are as funny as the 
cartoons themselves, 

Mr. Royer, with years of Eastman Kodak 
and television experience decided that lim- 
ited, rather than full animation was better 
because it cut costs in half and the effect 
was almost identical. 

For instance, when a car is in the scene 
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the car moves but not the people in it. Or 
if the gag depends on action showing a man 
sawing wood, his arm wil] move back and 
forth but the rest of him will not. When a 
mouth shows plainly in the cartoon, and 
that character is speaking, the mouth will 
open and close. The exact synchronization 
of the voice coming over the screen, with 
the cartoon character’s movements gives the 
illusion of full animation. The film is made 
in color and can also be used on black and 
white TV. 

Several cartoons by the same artist on the 
same subject are shown as a group and cap- 
tioned under a special title such as “Sixty 
Days” by Chon Day which is made up of 
crime gags. Another, on weather and one 
with an office background, by Bob Barnes 
and Harry Mace worked out very well, “A 
Little Lamb,” around the home situation 
was done by Clyde Lamb. Almost all the 
cartoonists are represented and nearly all of 
them have signed a contract with Wilson 
Royer to the effect that they will not give 
their cartoons for use on any other similar 
program until his is sold. 

The completed film is called a trade show 
and is now being sent out to program direc- 
tors, agencies and prospective sponsors. The 
only taboos as far as subject matter goes is 
any kidding of TV. 

Cartoonists who have well drawn finished 
cartoons which have been published and 
who are interested in joining this project 
can get in touch with Wilson Royer at Sen- 
eca Point Hill, Canandaigua, New York. 
Write to him with your idea and state 
where your work has been published. Do 
not send any cartoon batches without his 
okay. 

What this means in actual money to car- 
toonists remains to be seen. So far a tenta- 
tive sum of $25 per cartoon for each showing 
has been decided upon. If the film is shown 
several times and a cartoonist has a group 
of ten gags on the program it can run up 
into considerable money. 

So far the cartoonists haven’t had to do 
any actual work on the project. They have 
simply given Wilson Royer permission to use 
their gags, occasionally furnishing him with 
a finished drawing. They have nothing to 
lose and everything to gain. It’s just a ques- 
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tion of time before someone buys “Cream of 
Whit,” and the public will be allowed to 
enjoy a daily show of cartoons of the highest 
quality just as they now read them in the 


leading magazines. 


Late Cartoon News 


Great American Publications, 41 East 
42nd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. Art Unger, formerly 
with Fawcett’s Cars Magazines now edits 
and buys cartoons for four other auto books. 
They are, Car Life, Speed Age, Sports Cars 
Illustrated and Home Auto Mechanic. 

Gags on autos, including sports cars, an- 
tique and modern cars, dealers, repair and 
home how-to, women drivers, everything 
and anything to do with motoring is wanted. 

Payment hasn’t been set yet but will be 
around $7.50 and up. Mr. Unger says he 
will use the inked rough wherever possible 
and wants to see material right now. En- 
close return postage. Through the mail only. 

Motor Trend Publications, 5959 Holly- 
wood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. This com- 
pany keeps adding new books to their line at 
a fast rate and there are always several 
needing cartoons. Subjects can be hot rods, 
sports and antique car gags, dealer and re- 
pair angles. Fifteen and sometimes up for 
the inked rough. The gags have to be sharp 
for these publications as they’ve gone prac- 
tically every situation under the sun so far. 


Address “Cartoon Editor.” 


..Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cin- 
cinnati, 2, Ohio. Managing Editor Marianne 
Besser will look at cartoons from profes- 
sionals or beginners but art work must look 
professional. Only gags on writing, writers 
or publishing. “We don’t want anything 
that makes fun of the writer; rather, we like 
gags in which the writer can laugh at him- 
self. No cavemen or desert islands, please. 
Black-and-white line drawings only. Eight 
dollars, on publication, unless cartoon is 
held over 3 months, in which case we'll pay 
up.” Please enclose return postage. 


The Saturday Review, 25 West 45th St., 
New York 36, N.Y. is an in and out of the 
market user of cartoons. Most of the ma- 
terial they buy must slant for best sellers, 
movies or other phases of the entertainment 
world. Good drawing of the New Yorker 





PROVEN WAYS TO 
MAKE YOUR 
GAGS CLICK: 


How to Create 1000 Gags A Year by Jack Markow, Dan 
Koerner and Harry Lampert. This best seller am 

weitere and cartoonists explains clearly the various vices 
for producing selling gags. complete analysis of cartoon 
humor, Fully EEG bn6o0 cess cuvens¢esebeteuseueebe $2.00 
Cartoon Consultants Calendar for gagwriters and cartoonists. 
Idea inspiration listed 4 months in advance enable you to 
meet magazine deadlines. Be on time and increase your sales. 
GE: MEE SS esvesiv cer cocdésee casbeteées $2.00 


500 Cliche Captions for Gagwriters and Cartoonists. Ready- 
made captions with explanations of how to convert them into 
effective sales-producing gagS..........--.+0eeeeeceeeeee $2.00 


Send Check or Money Order to 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS" *: 23% Sata" * * 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat and Accurate 
Extra first and last pages 
And one carbon 
50c per thousand words, 20 Ib. bond 
LETTY FRUCI 
8851 W. Imperial Ave. Garden Grove, Calif. 


MAKE MONEY 














WRITING JOKES 





faltime 1 needed to earn EXTRA 

pa full-time Snesmest Simpre Tastrustions =) Manual ‘ow 

To aig SE. JOKES by nationaliy known medy wri 

at on + see ome se to list of Bw 4 buyers 

and Bact uded th book. any receive 

from Ss 25! Send ont, FR, NOW for HOW TO WRITE 
y 


Phil Silvers, Goodman 
Ace, Sam Levenson. Money: arantee. oe 
6. 


“ba 
PUGS., Dept, F, S20 Frith Ave., New York 3 


BEGINNING WRITERS AND POETS 


Tired of rejections? Join my personal guidance 
group on writing for the juveniles. And become 
a selling writer. For complete details write to 


GEORGE ALMOND 
3046 W. 22nd St. Brooklyn 24, N. Y. 
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Simple CARTOONS | 


ES A book everyone who likes to draw 
should have. It is free; no [eree 
BOOK 





obligation. Simply address 


ARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 
Dept. 8210 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


CASH FOR FILLERS 
“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets for 
fillers, brief items, and ‘‘shorticles‘’ of all types, 
besides presenting instructive articles on how to 
write salable filler material. Published twice yearly. 
Send S0c for sample copy to 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana 




















It’s KING SIZE! E ER TOONS ws— 
yoy 2a ey wy AY TIONS = on _ i= SPEC CIAL 
GAG WRITER is MARK its NOTH ING LIKE IT 
EVER BEFORE IN THE THISTORY OF Lbs oi CARTOON 
BUSINESS AND JUST $6.00 A YEAR. $4.00 SIX MONTHS. 
Direct from the heart of the megemee, publishing in- 
dustry. Three get-acquainted copies $1.00 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-34 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 
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“OUCH!” cried the Duchess . 


Now why did you stop and read that? Same sien ap- 
plies in socaing your stories. arn these simple, tested 
principles les asi fet story- -telling and plotting in “ E 

m rior and Williams’ new ‘“‘AC- 
TION FORMULA” ($1). SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER: 
Both for only $2, sold on MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 
Send no money for C.O.D. delivery. Or, mail $2 today and 
" K prepay. and will sive include (FREE) a copy of 

Y FROM FILLERS” [see value) plus de- 
taille” a Collaboration Ba offered by DAVIS LOTT, 
Literary Consultant for Clover House, PLUS special Cer- 
teate worth $1 in Revision Service by Mr. Lott. 
(AND Contra have an unpublished book, ask for our 5-page 
Royalty contract, free of charge with order.) 

Biggest Writer’s Value Ever Offered? 

We ‘Sink pink. see ase yourself at our risk. Tear this 
out now so you won't forget to mail $2 today to: 


Dept. W-10 
P. O. Box 1107 
Santa Monica, Calif. 














YOU GET THE BENEFIT OF 
20 years’ experience when you have your 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
DONE BY 
GEORGE W. COFFEY 
1403 Mt. Vernon Ave. Alexandria, Virginia 


Extra ist and final page—extra copy—corrections if desired 
25e¢ per page pilus postage 
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HOLLYWOOD TUNESMITHS 
1608 Vista Del Mer, Do Ra, 
Hellywood 28, 4 


PAID YEARLY 








| WRITE FOR MEN 


Fiction and Non-fiction—that’s my specialty. More mar- 
kets now than ever before. Perhaps I can help you hit 
the jackpot. 

If your manuscript is typed and under 5000 words, I'll 
~~ it a frank but friendly appraisal for $2.00. If longer, 
etter query first. And don’t forget the return postage. 


JACKSON KING 


Box 175 Sierra Madre, California 
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Send for free folder describing a lew cost publishing ¢ 
program in which all copies belong te the author, , 
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plus 70% royalty on all copies we sell for you. 
‘ WRLAM-PREDERICE F PRESS 
, 313 West 35th Street ork 1, M. Y. 
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CORRECT TYPING 


A manuscript which is correct in every detail 
will give you the advantage. 50c per thousand. 
Free carbon. Mailed flat. 


PAULINE LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 
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SPEAK AND = {Tice Graduaiz 


WRITE LIKE A 


If = —_ complete college training in English you can now 

becom lective speaker, writer, and conversationalist-—— 
withows going back to school. With the new CAREER INS TITUTE 
MFTHOD you can stop making mistakes in English, build up your 
yocabulary, speed | SP eur reading, 


fluent conversation. successfully 


used by thousands. Takes only 5 minutes a day at home. Costs 
little. 32-page booklet mailed FREE upon request. end card 
or letter NOW! 


Career institute Dept. 16610 25 &. Jackson, Chicago 4 
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type is sought with gags on the sophisticated 
side. Twenty dollars is the flat rate paid to 


everyone. Address “Cartoon Editor” here 


too. Through the mail or leave at the desk. 


The Ben Roth Agency, 8 Longview Drive, 
Scarsdale, N.Y. Ben writes, “As you know I 


have many markets abroad for both pub- 


lished and original cartoons. Because of the 
low prices paid in foreign markets for orig- 
inals, it is obviously not worth a cartoonist’s 
time to draw them up. I can however, 
solve this problem by taking original inked 
roughs, photostating them and offering them 
for sale in practically every foreign country. 


Thus I achieve a type of syndication of 


original cartoons without any extra work on 
the part of the cartoonist. The return on a 
single cartoon, based on its sale, could be 
anywhere from 50c to $50. 

“Therefore I am asking professional car- 
toonists who may do inked roughs, to put 
the Ben Roth Agency on their regular mail- 
ing list. I would like to see small batches of 


inked roughs on ail subjects, once a week, 
all year ’round. I’m putting this plan into 
operation immediately and I am looking at 


batches now. One thing, please, be sure to 


enclose return stamped self-addressed en- 
velopes. Batches without postage will not be 
considered. I believe that cartoonists will 
find a surprisingly good return on material 
which may be just filling their files.” 


The Fisherman, Oxford, Ohio, Editor 
Arthur P. Hutt says, “We are in the market 
for cartoons to be used in The Fisherman. 
Since our magazine concerns only sport 
fishing and allied subjects, such as boating, 
our demands are rather specific.” No price 
is mentioned here, perhaps it might be a 
good idea to mention your lowest rate when 
submitting. 

Mercury Mystery Book, 471 Park Ave., 
N.Y. 22, N.Y. This new book-magazine will 
try out cartoons. Inked roughs, suitable for 
printing, are okay. Crime subjects only, with 
payment at a flat $15, are bought by man- 
aging editor, Robert P. Mills. Through the 
mail here. Enclose return postage. 

The Feed Bag, 1712 W. St. Paul Ave.. 
Milwaukee 3, Wisc. This farm magazine 
buys about 100 cartoons a year, splitting 
up the buying quarterly. From six dollars 
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eitesouiea see NEED STORIES 





in detail the kind of story 
material needed. For fall 5 Bd send 25c to cover 
costs of printing, handling, and mailing. The 25c is 
refundable when Ly send us your first story. This small 
charge is necessary to prevent our Bay | ment 
from being flooded with requests for free literature 
from curiosity seekers and others not seriously interested 
in selling stories. — your request to: 
CHARLOTTE. SA’ 


Head, tery Department 
Lda BL MELEN AINSWORTH CORP. AGENCY 





Beverly Hills, California 





“TOR STORY DESERVES THE BEST 


I give it the best. The best in brilliance 
and appeal. The best in professional polish. 
The best in collaborative rewriting. 

Prompt service : $5 for stories to 8000 words. 
A Vitalized Story is an adventure in writing 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Rd. West Hartford 7, Conn. 








MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Reliable—Accurcte—Prompt 


Your manuscript correctly typed on bond, one 
carbon, minor corrections. 50c per 1000 words. 


GOLDIE C. HYNES 
825 Linwood St. Dayton 5, Ohio 








gags of interest to high school and college 
boys and girls. Now working on winter 
subjects. All the magazines are into Janu- 
ary and February issues now. Even Xmas 
gags are too late—save them for next year. 
Return postage is required here, too. In 
person appointments may be made by 
phone. Otherwise leave at the desk. 


Cabaret, 8150 N. Central Parkway, 
Skokie, Ill. This new “leisure time” maga- 
zine has just gone monthly and may tum 
out to be a regular market for cartoons. 
Right now editor Ben Burns is paying ten 
dollars on acceptance for night club back- 
ground girly gags. Inked roughs okay if 
well drawn. Two other magazines, Guns 
and Modern Man, are put out by the same 
company. They also buy a few male slant 
cartoons—outdoor subjects mainly, with 
the same price paid. 

Labor's Daily, 720 Crescent Rd., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. Ralph White wants to try out a 
few cartoons for this newspaper. Gags 
should have a boss-employee tie in. No 
price mentioned, better state your base rate 
when submitting. 




















WHAT WE DO 
FOR YOU 
GHOST-WRITE fiction or 
non-fiction from idea, 
outline or synopsis of 


CHIEF GHOST your plot. 


REVISE manuscripts .. . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 

DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 
outline. You work under our supervision. 
CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 
revision. 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Stage Plays, Nov- 
elets, Short Stories, Articles, Fiction and 
Non-Fiction. Any subjects, any type ma- 
terial, slanted for any market. 

Write for free copy of story by Gene Coughlin, 
famous feature writer, telling of Ballenger, the 
Ghost Writer. 





Established 1939, FREE Special Bulletin and Brochure 


H. D. BALLENGER 


102-D Hollywood 28, California 


1509 Cressroads of the World 


GHOSTS FROM HOLLYWOOD 
Will Help Maferialize Your Story Ideas 


VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 
BROWN HOLMES .. . Author 30 major 
SCREEN PLAYS, starring such actors 
Paul Muni, Bette Davis, Barrymore, Tracy, 
Stanwyck, Ameche. Formerly under con- 
tract Warner Bros., Universal. 

LOIS CROSBY ... Critic unexcelled and 
writer of note. Creator of ideas for many 
top radio shows. 

RONALD KENNETH ... Eminently qualified 
to direct rewrites. Author. Fiction and articles 
in numerous magazines. Writer for RKO 


and MGM. 

LYMAN LAMBERT . Movies, TV, Radio, 

Books, Short Stories, ‘Articles, Personal Su- 
pervision over writer assigned to your story. 
BUFORD GORDON BENNETT . Specialist 
in TV and Radio. Dozens of radio plays. 
Published many short stories. 
These and Other Professional Writers and 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis. 
Write for free complete details about how 
we can assign one of these experienced 
authors to work with you on your story. 
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(Continued from page 55) 


details and be solidly packed with information. 

“The retail food business has become a fasci- 
nating, fast-moving game. Nargus Bulletin read- 
ers are experts at it. They are intensely interested 
in ideas other members of the National Association 
of Retail Grocers of the United States 
(NARGUS) have uncovered in any phase of 
their grocery business operations, especially when 
the article promises answers to such questions as: 


‘Will It Help Me To Sell More Mer- 
chandise?” 

‘Will It Help Me Cut My Expenses?’ 

‘Will It Help Me Operate More Effi- 
ciently?’ 

‘Will It Help Me Train My Employees 
Effectively?’ 


“The uncommonly good solution to the com- 
mon problems confronting the majority of inde- 
pendent food store and super market operators 
has a pretty good chance of a sale (on ‘spec.’) 
here, if the subject is a member. It’s best to query 
on feature stories before tackling them, though. 


“Minimum word rate for ordinary narrative 
is 1% cent a word and the rate climbs to 3 cents 
for first-person articles, depending upon quality. 
Payment is on acceptance, for the full word con- 
tent of the article. All manuscripts are read upon 
receipt. 

“Good photographs are essential. We like the 
kind that dramatize or forward the subject mat- 
ter of the article and show the retailer or depart- 
ment manager in an unstilted, ‘candid type’ 
action situation, demonstrating, performing or 
showing ‘how,’ etc. Prices for photos range be- 
tween $4.00 and $7.50—more, of course, for 
really outstanding story-telling, top photography. 

“Bear in mind you are addressing your manu- 
script to a realistic ‘hard dollar’ audience who 
want tight, factual, straight-from-the-shoulder, 
logical A-B-C article treatment. They want to 
know in a hurry what the idea is, how it works, 
and specifically in dollar-and-cents terminology, 
what happened.” 


Contests 


The National Life Conservation Society is 
having a national poetry contest, It offers prizes 
for original poems about national parks. 
The contest opens October 1, 1955, and closes 
March 1, 1956. All poems must be original. Only 
one poem may be submitted by a writer. Poems 
must not exceed 24 lines. No poems will be re- 
turned. Do not send return postage therefore. 
A fictitious name should be signed to each poem, 
with the correct name and address of the writer 
in a sealed envelope. First prize, $100; second 
prize, $50; third prize, $20. For complete in- 
formation write: Mrs. Charles Cyrus Marshall, 
President, National Life Conservation Society, 
2239 Tiebout Avenue, New York 57, N. Y. 


These vreat minds were Rostcrucians .:. 


WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THEY POSSESS? 





Why were these men great? 


How does anyone—man or woman—achieve 
greatness? Is it not by mastery of the powers 
within ourselves ? 

Know the mysterious world within you! At- 
tune yourself to the wisdom of the ages! Grasp 
the inner power of your mind! Learn the secrets 
of a full and peaceful life! 

Benjamin Franklin, statesman and inventor 
. . . Isaac Newton, discoverer of the Law of 


Gravitation . . . Francis Bacon, philosopher 
and scientist . . . like many 
other learned and great men THIS BOOK 


and women... were Rosicru- FREE 


cians. The Rosicrucians (NOT 
a religious organization) have 
been in existence for centuries. 
Today, headquarters of the 
Rosicrucians send over seven 
million pieces of mail — 
to all parts of the world. Ad- 
dress: Scribe P.C.W. 


She ROSICRUCIANS 


San Jose (AMORC) California, U.S.A. 





rc 
Scribe P.C.W. 

| The ROSICRUCIANS 

|} (AMORC) U 

| San Jose, California, U.S.A. 

| Please send me the free book, The Mastery of 
| Life, which explains how I may learn to use my 
faculties and powers of mind. 
| 

| 

| 

I 

I 

| 
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Address 
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By Leo Shull 


BOUT ONE HUNDRED PRODUCERS, more 
A or less, have shows listed for produc- 
tion this season. Some have two or three 
plays under option. Looking through the 
list, we note most of the old name pro- 
ducers are still in action with about the 
same type of show that they have always 
been identified with. 

Broadway will be enlivened with some 
imports this year. The Japanese theatre 
and the French theatre will be represented. 
We have not had Japanese drama for al- 
most two decades. The French theatre 
does not do so well here; all previous im- 
ports have been weak and unsuccessful. 

We note that the Fund For The Re- 
public, Inc., an organization subsidized by 
the Henry Ford millions, has been doing 
some revolutionary work in stimulating new 
forms of playwrighting. They recently con- 
cluded a $30,000 script contest, got 650 
entries and awarded prizes ranging from 
$5,000 to $750 each for a number of in- 
credible avant guard plays—plays with “un- 
popular” themes dealing with integration, 
political dissent, etc. They are offering to 
help subsidize the production of these plays 
on the stage, TV, and radio. 

Meanwhile, the Phoenix Theatre, an Off- 
Broadway showhouse with a Broadway 
operation (it has about 1200 seats) has 
also initiated an unusual and creative proj- 
ect: it is giving 25 new young directors 
an opportunity to prove their versatility. 

~ . - 


We would like to detail the problems 
encountered by new producers. We had an 
opportunity to get rather close to a pro- 
duction dilemma this summer. Two young 
men in their early thirties have been trying 
for three years to get a musical comedy 
into production. Three years ago they went 
to Carol Channing, a comedienne they 
admired, and told her of a musical comedy 
idea. 


She was starring in “Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes.” She told them to go ahead and 
get a show written and she would wait for 
it. In fact, she had her husband pitch in 
to get the production under way. 


Writers were hired. Script after script 
was re-written. The two young producers 
put everything else aside—they both had 
jobs—but every other minute was devoted 
to the script and the fund raising. Three 
years later they got the script into accept- 
able form, that is, Miss Channing agreed 
it was now ready for rehearsal. 


The young producers had meanwhile 
held scores of auditions for investors. They 
had combed all their friends, relatives, and 
potential backers for funds. They had 
spoken, met or dined with almost 1,000 
investors. The show was in rehearsal and 
they still lacked $100,000. They were offer- 
ing all kinds of inducements. They had 
both left their jobs and were now living 
on borrowed money. Suddenly, two weeks 
after rehearsals began, an avalanche of 
checks began pouring in. They had to 
return about $60,000. They were oversub- 
scribed. By the time you read this the show 
“Delilah” will have opened in Detroit. 

That’s how hard it is to get a show pro- 
duced—and this show has a star and a very 
clever script. Almost 300 investors par- 
ticipated to get one show on the stage. 

* * * 


Playwrighting, often considered one of 
the most futile ways of earning a living is 
getting more lucrative as far as the neo- 
phyte is concerned. There are several dozen 
groups offering cash prizes or subsidies. 
They include: 

Annual National Collegiate Contest for 
unpublished professionally unproduced plays 
by students registered in universities: Top 
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prize is $350, plus publication. There are 
other cash awards. Write to the Editorial 
Dept., Samuel French Inc., 25 West 45th 
Street, New York N. Y. 


The Arkansas Chapter of the National 
Collegiate Players Playwriting Contest. 
For original, unproduced, non-musical plays 
by residents of the United States. Prizes: 
$150 and $75. Write to the Speech Dept., 
Playwriting Contest, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


Arts of the Theatre Foundation. $2000 
prize for original full length play written 
by residents of the United States. There are 
two such prizes of $2,000. Write E. F. 
Kook, president, 521 West 43rd St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Community Children’s Theatre of Kansas 
City. For plays for children from ages six 
to twelve. To be acted by adults. $100 for 
each suitable play. Write Miss Jean Hull- 
sick, 6115 Howe Drive, Mission, Kans. 


The Delaware Community Theatre. An- 
nual Playwrighting Contest for original 
plays. $100 prize and production of show. 

Write Professor C. Robert Kase, Uni- 
versity of Delaware, Newark, Del. 


Denver Post Play Contest for original 
romantic, musical or dramatic plays based 
on the first discovery of gold in Colorado 
in 1858. $10,000 prize and a production at 
the Central City Festival in 1958. Write 
Central City Opera House Association, 
1502 Cleveland Place, Denver 2, Col. 


Dramatists Alliance Playwriting Awards. 
Six separate awards ranging from $100 to 
$50 for various types of plays. Write Box 
100, Stanford, Calif. 


Hilltop Theatre Annual National Play- 
writing Contest for full length plays. This 
is a play-producing organization with 20 
years of production behind them. Awards: 
$100 and production plus two weeks board 
during rehearsal and during playing weeks. 
Write Hilltop Theatre, Parkway, North 
Ave. and Charles St., in Baltimore, Md. 


Jamestown Corporation’s Write-A-Play 
Contest. They want plays dealing with inci- 
dents or persons in Virginia history. Prizes 
$1000 and also, three awards of $500 each. 
Write them at Box 488, Williamsburg, Va. 


WRITING 


TV — Radio — Short Story — Plays 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


The Egri Method of Dramatic Writing based on the 
lectures and books of 


LAJOS EGRI 


“The Art of Dramatic Writing"’ {Simon & Schuster) 
“Your Key to Successful Writing’’ (Henry Holt) 


PLAYS ANALYZED 


Used as texts in Colleges and Universities 
throughout the Country 
EGRI ASSOCIATES 


2 Columbus Circle 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Circle 6-6121 








MEMORY TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts — Books — Novels — Stories 
Neat — Accurate — Prompt Service 
Special Rates Per Page 
MRS. LEOLA MEMORY OLeander 5-8687 
539 N. La Cienega Bivd., Hollywood 48, California 











SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your seng 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. NO CHARGE FOR MELODIES. 


MUSIC MAKERS, Dept. S. 14 Box 2507. HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


Sell the Scripts 


You Write! 


We Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, verse, plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 





As never before, you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


FREE 
THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 


Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 
Use the coupon below for complete information. 





Please send free booklet, "Your Way to Success in 
Authorship". No cost or obligation. 


Name 
Address 
a Sok utara ae akd + Ker ieLae . oie : 
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SALES OF MAGAZINE MATERIAL 
AND BOOK MANUSCRIPTS! 


lt is IMPORTANT that you receive the 
efficient help an agent can give. Your 
efforts deserve encouragement and only 
@ business-like approach will lead to 
ultimate success. 

OUR constructive advice saves YOUR 
time and money. Our experience will 
increase your chances and fill that void 
between author and editor, giving you 
a sympathetic medium for discussion of 
your problems. 

Careful consideration given te all requests 

for information. 
Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 Eest Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district 
“Tf it can be sold—lI can sell it” 











POEMS 


Urgently Needed To Set To Music! Write 
clever poems, catchy rhymes. Achieve FAME, 
MONEY in popular music field! Send sample 
poems. FREE evaluation. 

TIN “— ALLEY 


1650 Broadway (Dept. A New York 19 














GHOSTWRITER 
Qver twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W. D. Miami 33, Florida 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per your instructions. Bond Paper, one carbon. 
Minor corrections if desired. Mailed flat. 50c 
per 1000 words, plus postage. 
FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 
R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, Ro sod profitable. The be ataed 
mar open to t! titers—and the only 
where you can EARN N WHILE You LEARN! If you ‘ee 
ordinary writing ability, it is possible to earn the ed 
cost < ey —— instruction before it is finished. 

of instruction in WRITING FOR Ti 
J RVENILE a. MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 

WILL C. DERRY 


40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 
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National Association of Dramatic and 
Speech Arts Annual One-Act Playwriting 
Contest. For original one-act plays, Awards: 
$25 and $15. Production of winning plays 
at their annual festival. Write J. Preston 
Cochran, at State University of Iowa, in 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

Norton Gallery Annual Playwrighi’s 
Competition for full length, unpublished, 
unperformed plays. Price, $200. Write to 
Norton Gallery Players, Player’s Alley, West 
Palm Beach, Florida. 

Ottawa Little Theatre Workshop. Annual 
Canadian Playwrighting Competition for 
unpublished, unperformed original, one-act 
plays by Canadians. Prizes $100 and $75 
and $50. Write Mrs. Roy MacGregor Watt, 
244 Powell Ave., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 

Seattle Junior Programs National Play 
Competition for plays for junior audiences 
to be acted by Adults. Prizes: $200 to $75. 
For details, write to the executive secretary, 
821 East Thomas St., Seattle, Washington. 

The Sidney Hillman Foundation Prize 
Award Contest. For stage, radio, television, 
and film scripts. Subject to deal with civil 
liberties, a strengthened labor movement, 
improved race relations, the advancement 
of social welfare, economic security, greater 
world understanding. Prize, $500. Write to 
the Sidney Hillman Foundation Prize 
Awards, 15 Union Square, New York City. 

Talent Association Annual Television 
Play Awards for original half hour televi- 
sion plays written by undergraduates in 
American universities. Prizes, $1000 and 
$500 and $250. Write Play Awards Editor, 
Talent Associates, Ltd., 41 East 50th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

University of Nebraska Annual Play- 
wrighting Competition for original three- 
act plays. Prize, $50. Write Play Contest 
Committee, University of Nebraska, Temple 
Theatre, 12th and R Streets., Lincoln, Neb. 

The Veterans Administration is offering 
a total of $4000 in prizes for a varied cate- 
gory of creative writing. Write the Veter- 
ans Administration Information Service, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

The Wisconsin Players want original, ex- 
perimental plays written by students en- 
rolled in American Colleges. Write the U. 
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and of Wisconsin Memorial Union, Madison, 
ing Wisconsin. $4,000,000 
; The Wisconsin Idea Theatre wants orig- 
ay inal, unpublished plays by residents of the IN PRIZES WON! 
= state of Wisconsin. Prizes run from $40 to 
= $10. Write the Wisconsin Idea Theatre, SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES WON 
room 3026, Stadium, Madison 6, Wis. BY OUR STUDENTS IN THE PAST YEAR 
w The Wilmington Drama League wants $75,000 from Rinso 
Pe. professional but unproduced full-length $25,000 from Dial Soap 
fe plays. $100 prize. Write P. O. Box 504 $20,000 ("Place the Face") 
est : 
Wilmington, Del. $5,000 from Rinse 
oo Seven Hawaiian Vacations 
ual The YM-YWHA Playwrighting Contest Two Cadillac Cars 
for wants unpublished plays for children, ages Trip to Brazil plus $2,500 
act 6 to 12. $200 prize. Write Aline Bern- European Tour 
75; stein, chairman, Drama Committee, YMHA, Nine $1,000 Prizes 
itt, 1395 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. You too can learn the secrets of winning in 
Ja. statement, last line, slogan and naming contests. 
# Write NOW for your FREE copy of the newest 
7 Mobile Theatre Seminar For Playwrights | “SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
ces ; z LETIN"—bringing you winning help for the big 
15. We have pena +" wowger om contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 
munication from Brett Warren is a 
= well known and very able director and SHEPHERD SCHOOL 
* producer in New York. Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
ia “In order to secure interesting scripts Philadelphia 7,Pa. 
“il for off-Broadway production, Actors Mobile 
Ss Theatre will sponsor a playwriting seminar 
a led by Brett Warren which will be open MANUSCRIPTS 
a4 to playwrights who submit manuscripts Prompt, Neat, Accurate Typing 
wa approved by the director. The group will Bond Paper _ One Carbon 
mn meet once weekly to read and discuss work oni cen tans abies 
in progress and scripts emerging from this CHRISTINE McLENNAN 
y- work will be given try-out performances | 2124 N. E. Wygast St. Portland 11, Oregon 
ns by the Actors Mobile Theatre Company 
<a and invited guest artists. The theatre has 
© its uptown showcase at 107 W. 46th St. Ww R i T E Ss Oo N G S ? 
and is completing arrangements for an Magazines for Songwriters — Established 1946 
r; Off-Broadway house to present the best Song Contacts — Vitel Techaleal Tips 
ty of its work. There will be no charge to THE ct ner REVIEW 
playwrights who are accepted in to the | 1459 wo sroedway wNew York 19, M. ¥. 
y- group but admission will depend upon the 
ee quality of scripts submitted. The first meet- 
: ing of the group is scheduled for October NO GHOSTING 
e 24th. Playwrights should apply in person | ,, setae catia os 
0. wherever possible. Phone PL 7-8147 for Be es wien atest sine Maton 0, 
g appointment. typing servies by arrangement. . 
Be JAY DESMOND 
poh aa Sta NO Thee 808 N. Peller Avenue Hellyweod 46, Cailforsic 


Dear Confession Writer: 








If you’re a pro in this field, you'll be interested in Confession Clinic. I work closely with 
each writer, from the story idea through to the point of sale. 
Beginners’ work considered at criticism rates of $1 per 1000 words. 








. Sincerely, Elyse Michaels CONFESSION CLINIC, Suite 1004, 516-5 Ave., N. Y. 36 
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By Frank A. Dickson 


December Article Possibilities 


1. MOVING GRAVES. Interview the 
sexton of a local cemetery. Reasons for re- 
movals and the procedure; longest distances 
bodies have been transferred; mishaps dur- 
ing travel. Have several bodies been re- 
moved at one time? 


2. RECORD KEEPING AT THE 
COUNTY JAIL. Information carried 
about prisoners; the photograph and finger- 
print files. How far back do the records 
extend? Has there been a mix-up of rec- 
ords of inmates? 


3. THE MEMBER OF THE MO- 
TORCYCLE ASSOCIATION OF YOUR 
CITY OR SECTION WHO HAS THE 
LARGEST NUMBER OF TROPHIES. 
The various contests in field events, as mo- 
torcycle potato races, balloon bursting from 
a riding position, and sparkplug changing. 
Making tours to points of scenic interest; 
the clubhouse. Slant: The popularity of 
the motorcycle, because of its numerous uses 
and comforts, despite strides in other forms 
of transportation. 


4, SHERIFF'S SALES. Auctioning off 
of household iurnishings to the highest bid- 
der; the average number of persons attend- 
ing such sales; antique searchers; a typical 
auction. 
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5. REPEAL OF THE VOLSTEAD 
ACT ON THIS DAY IN 1933. The fight 
of Congressman Andrew J. Volstead, of 
Minnesota, against John Barleycorn, cul- 
minating in the passage of the Volstead 
Act by Congress in 1919. Hew Volstead 
became legal adviser to prohibition groups 
after his Congressional service. 


6. THE DEAN OF LOCAL WATER 
AND ELECTRIC METER READERS. 
Number of miles he walks each month; 
“life” of a pair of shoes; number of days 
required to cover his route. Does he en- 
counter many grouchy customers? Data 
regarding meters. Slant: Trouble with 
two kinds of dogs—the canine and foot 
varieties. 

@. PEARL HARBOR DAY. First day 
of various wars, as recalled by the Japanese 
attack upon Pearl Harbor on December 7, 
1941. The initial casualties. Abner Double- 
day, the inventor of baseball who was sec- 
ond in command at Fort Sumter in South 
Carolina, aimed the first Northern shot of 
the War Between the States. 


8. AN ARTIST OF YOUR STATE 
WHO MAKES IT A HABIT TO VISIT 
REMOTE PLACES. Paintings resulting 
from such visits; the most interesting per- 
sons he, or she, has met in these out-of-the- 
way spots. Is the artist an author as well? 
Slant: Strange faces and places as stimula- 
tion for artists who put belief in the expres- 
sion that variety is the spice of life. 


9. A MAYOR’S WIFE OF YOUR 
SECTION WHO IS AN EXTENSIVE 
USER OF AIRPLANES. Is she a flier 
herself? Her longest flights; her favorite 
cities from the air; accompanying her hus- 
band on many trips by Plane. Any forced 
landings? 

10. THE SKELETONS OF ANI- 
MALS, AS EXPLAINED BY AN OFFI- 
CIAL OF THE LEADING MUSEUM IN 
YOUR STATE. Where skeletons have 
been obtained; the skeletons of the museum 
that attract the most attention; the awed 
curiosity of the younger generation; taking 
the utmost care of the “bones.” Oddities, 
as the fact that a giraffe’s neck contains 
no more bones than a mouse’s neck. 
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11. THE COUNTY OF YOUR 
STATE WITH THE MOST CENTE- 
NARIANS. Their combined ages. To what 
do they attribute their longevity? The most 
amazing things about each centenarian. 
Their earliest memories; the greatest lead- 
ers in government during their lifetime, in 
their estimation. Advice they would give 
the leaders of today. 


12. A VISIT TO A CHAIR FAC- 
TORY. The equipment and the material; 
daily output; changes in chair styles during 
the past decade; predictions about chairs of 
1975. Foremost chair designers. 


18. BULLETS REMAINING IN 
PERSONS’ BODIES. Contact local sur- 
geons about leaving bullets in bodies, out of 
fear that the removal of the bullets would 
involve more danger than in permitting 
them to remain. Slant: The miracle of per- 
sons surviving wounds made by bullets that 
were allowed to stay in the body. Have 
unremoved bullets caused trouble in later 
years? 


14. SOUTH POLE EXPLORA- 
TIONS AND SPECULATION ABOUT 
FUTURE EXPEDITIONS. Anniversary 
angle: It was on this day in 1911 that 
Captain Roald Amudsen reached the South 
Pole, where he erected a small tent and at- 
tached the Norwegian flag atop it. Slant: 
How his careful work led to his reputation 
as one of the most scientific of explorers, 
but how he ignored his doctor’s warning 
about a rescue party for Captain Umberto 
Nobile and was lost in Arctic wastes. 


15. THE CONSTANT STREAM OF 
DONATION-SEEKERS AT THE OF- 
FICE OF THE LOCAL MAYOR. Lead- 
ing fund askers, as church members en- 
gaged in building programs. Rackets that 
have been tried on the chief executive. 


16. A RURAL MAIL CARRIER OF 
YOUR SECTION WHO HAS NOT 
MET WITH AN ACCIDENT DURING 
HIS LONG CAREER. Road improve- 
ments since he started his RFD duties; 
worst foes of mail carriers, as unruly ele- 
ments; the number of miles covered daily. 





No ghosting or revision, but 
complete agency representa- 
tion for the arrived and arriv- 


ing author. 


See September Writer’s DicEst 


ALEX JACKINSON LITERARY AGENCY 


11 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 








PIANO IN A NUTSHELL 
Learn to PLAY your song as well 
as WRITE it. Why be part owner? 
The secret is out in a 24-page 
illustrated book. $2.00. 

+4 IT YOURSELF wens COMPANY 
Box ri City, Texas 











MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond-Copy Corrections—65c per 1,000 words 
Lower rate for Book-Drama-Radio-Puppet-Television Scripts 


GENE TUTTLE 
524 Highland Street, Fletcher Hills 
San Diego 19, California 











ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 


Manuscripts edited and marketed. No course of study 
ut lots of personal help and guidance 


Write for FREE copy of 
“Article Writing for Beginners" 
L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICE 


10 Redwood Ave. Toronto, Ont., Canada 











WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
publication, let’s you in how to win! Each issue 
liste scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges 
and experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 








SONG WRITERS 


An eueuntins ethical composing offer that speaks for 
itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF MIL- 
LION records of various labels led by the world-famous 
VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Be convinced NOW! 
Long-established service. 

RAY HIBBELER 


6808 N. Oleander Ave., C13 Chicago 31, Ill. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert 
Publishers recommend my services 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 
VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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Booklength Manuscripts, All Types 


WANTED 


By a cooperative publisher who wishes to 
publish new writers books and professionals’ 
rejects. 
provided. 
To save time send us your manuscript, 
5000 words up, for our immediate ap- 
praisal. Your script will be returned to you 
express collect if you decide not to let us 
publish it. 
FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY 

7283 Natural Bridge Road, $?. Louls 21, Missouri 


Promotion and sales service 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By coll te. Flawless ing and punctuation, 
beautifully ered on best he) ans carefull 4 
read. Extra first page, free carbon, mailed flat. 20c 
per finished page, plus postage. 

PATRICIA M. GRUMAN 
5652 N. Virginia Ave. Chicago 45, lilinois 








NOT A WRITING COURSE! 
writes tr te Grap fo analy: io a develos your natures interest 
I A RP ph 


writing ability 
to write—and cash \e 
ng from LIBERTY; P.D.S. writing articles 
story to OFFICE. 


R.L.S. hite Sg tg EXECUTI reve 
IGAS, Inc., 410 Witholt Bldg. Springfield, Missouri 


Free Trial 








Do quite a few patrons give the carrier pro- 
duce out of friendship and appreciation? 


17. THE FIRST SUCCESSFUL 
TESTS OF MAJOR INVENTIONS, AS 
THE FLIGHT OF ORVILLE AND 
WILBUR WRIGHT AT KITTY HAWK, 
NORTH CAROLINA, ON DECEMBER 
17, 1903. Slant: How the observers and 
press reacted to the inventions that spelled 
progress for the world. As for the Wrights’ 
flight, only five persons showed enough in- 
terest to witness it, while it drew the atten- 
tion of few newspapers! 


18, LIFT OF A TREE-TRIMMER. 
Slant: When putting up a Christmas tree, 
think of those men who trim trees day after 
day, cutting limbs from lines! Details about 
the work; precautions against mishaps; an 
estimate of the number of trees a trimmer 
handles in a year. 


19. YOUR CITY’S PRINTING. 
Your source of information will be the city 
purchasing agent. The annual cost of print- 
ing items, as tax notices, books for munici- 








FREE Tle ualualle luochwre 


HOW TO MAKE THAT IMPORTANT FIRST SALE 


will be sent upon request, and without obligation, to all readers of the Writer’s 


Digest. 


If you’re tired of failure, send for this brochure and my FREE pamphlet which gives 
details of how I work with writers. If I take you in my limited circle of writers, you'll 
become a selling writer or my work with you won’t cost you a penny! 





mind, just as a limb may be developed 
Developing a Literary ars, will 
sources for story material. Your writing 
will become salable. 


of satisfied users of this psychologically sound and 





DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 
A Training Program 


Every writer must use and develop his imagination. Literary imagination can be developed in the normal 
j by exercise. A few short weeks of honest, daily work as outlined in 
"=. veuq ine ination and enthusiasm. You will 
vivid an 


**The finest piece of writing instruction I’ve seen in years,” says the author of a dozen published books. 
“Exceptionally stimulating and helpful. . . . Wish I had it years .”” says another of the many hundreds 
casted tealning method: 

To make this training program accessible to all writers, I have set the price at $1.00 a copy. 


a n discover untapped 
alive, and—most important to you—your manuscripts 








MALIBU 


GEORGE KELTON 


CALIFORNIA 

















Oe ae ie ee 


+ Se 











pal departments to be used as ledgers, and 
even parking tickets. 


20. HOBBIES OF WOMEN WRES- 
TLERS WHO APPEAR IN YOUR CITY 
AND SECTION. Hobbies that prove to be 
profitable to these beauties of the mat. Do 
any of the feminine grapplers plan to turn 
their hobbies into full-time businesses some 


day? 


21. THE ATTRACTION OF PLY- 
MOUTH ROCK, THE HUGE GRAN- 
ITE BOULDER ON THE SHORE OF 
THE HARBOR AT PLYMOUTH, MAS- 
SACHUSETTS, ESPECIALLY ON THIS 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE LANDING 
OF THE PILGRIMS THERE. The gran- 
ite canopy that was erected over the famous 
rock in 1921 on the part of the National 
Society of the Colonial Dames of America. 


22. CHECKING OF DOORS OF 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHMENTS IN 
YOUR CITY BY OFFICERS AT 
NIGHT. Contacting the owners or man- 
agers if any doors are found unlocked; 
surprising burglars. 


23. A HANDICAPPED PERSON OF 
YOUR CITY OR COUNTY WHO HAS 
MADE A SUCCESS OUT OF POT- 
TERY MAKING. The process of molding 
clay; types of jars hardest to make; firing 
of the pottery in a kiln and the glazing; 
decorating of the products. 


24, THE DEAN OF SANTA 
CLAUSES IN LOCAL STORES. His 
rules for spreading cheer during the Yule- 
tide; what girls and boys wish most of all 





ASPIRING WRITERS 


As an experienced teacher, I specialize in helping begin- 
ners; either PERSONALIZED training or story criti- 
cism. Reasonable rates. Other helps. 


For information send self-addressed stamped envelope. 


HELEN D. SCHULTZ 


23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 





EXPERT TYPIST 


Your manuscript handled in attractive, peotesions 


form. 60c per 1,000 words or fraction, postage. 
Minimum $1.00. Free carbon. Extra first aah last pages. 
Minor corrections if desired. Mailed flat. 


NANCY J. FOSTER 


715 Portola Ave. Torrance, California 











SONG HOSPITAL 


Revisions — arrangements — recordings 
“Plug-dex” — Write for Details 


ED MARTIN 
— The Ghost Composer — 


Arts-Conn., Box 2121 Hartford 1, Conn. 














YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 


THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 





Endorsed by pading t ded by eeore of 
national ma‘ heed by thousands of successfu 

Let the PLO GENIE es yo with Cog dramatic ie Frets ote 
for the s' now mand. what the 

want. Get share of eee editors’ cheeks. 


for free Gencriptive literature. 


‘ S SLOAN — Rep. for THE oneuen ss 
- Box 1008, Dept. , Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond 
50c per 1,000 words 
RUBY WATSON 


Freeman Apts. Worthington, Ind. 


Telephone: 154-L 











REVISION—GHOSTING! 


Send us your short stories and novels for professional 
revision or ghostin: — hw hl — typing ready for 


the Editor, and F 


E marketing advice. 
Furthermore, we will ghost-write 


Modest rates. 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ & SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 
Main P. O. Box 627 Dept. WD Montreal, Canada 


speeches, leo- 
tures, theses and non-fiction book-length manuscripts. 








REVIEWS in key periodicals. 


for prompt and frank evaluation to: 





489 Fifth Avenue 


HELP! HELP! HELP! 


THAT'S WHAT WE GIVE NEW AUTHORS! 
THIS IS HOW WE DO IT! YOUR BOOK GETS: 
Crack EDITING by men who know the buying public. 
Pinpoint PROMOTION THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 
Complete PUBLICITY IN YOUR OWN AREA. 


LOWEST SUBSIDY on first edition—all subsequent printings at our own expense. 
DESIGN AND APPEARANCE that will make you proud of YOUR BOOK 
We ate looking for good novels, poetry, non-fiction, juveniles ,drama. Send your manuscript WITHOUT DELAY 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


New York 17, N.Y. 
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for Christmas; woes of wearing the St. 


LL DO IT FOR YOu Nicholas costume! What does Santa want 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words : 
of stories, articles, odie te or hundreds of satisfied clients. himself? 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 





Particulars FREE” Also Free Story Plot Formala. 25. CHRISTMAS DAY AT THE 
WILL HEIDEMAN COUNTY HOME. Highlights of the ac- 
rider ses Fern Park, Fle. | tivities; gifts from churches and organiza- 
tions; the sumptuous dinner. 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED J 
Neat — Prompt — Accurate 26. AN INTERVIEW WITH A 


WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR OF DIA- 
LECT STORIES. His struggles to attain 
literary recognition; the yarns that brought 


him his reputation; how he gives birth to 
How 


Let us examine one or more of his stories and works out the plots. 
e OETS Oe ee net Sond poeta tY,2s | the writer obtained his knowledge of 


50c per thousand words 


EVELYN P. WATT 
RFD 1, Norridgewock, Maine 





song material. Send poems on any 
subject. We will analyze them dialect 
FREE and send you interesting information on how to . 
transform your best poems into songs. No obligations, 


of course. 
27. LATEST ADVANCES IN THE 
CROWN MUSIC CO. ’ 
1474-D Broadway New York 36, N. Y. DRY-CLEANING INDUSTRY. Local 
plants that have taken advantage of these 


M U S I Cc & E R V q Cc E improvements; an insight into a research 


By America's largest song writing organization laboratory. The amount of alterations and 
Song Poems set to music. FREE EXAMINATION. repairs performed by plants in your city. 
Send Poems today. No obligation. Songs revised, 




















age yy 28, IT'S DYNAMITE! Common and 
Five Star Music Masters uncommon uses of dynamite, with a vet- 
457 BEACON BLDG. BOSTON, MASS. eran official of a construction company as 
CONFESSION STORY COURSES the narrator. Incidents with dynamite that 
Self-Study Course ......... $25.00 Cash were too dangerous for comfort. Using 
Bet Cota x kein! won Tine P 08 Gack | dynamite in construction projects, includ- 
cornell * °° 2! g1.00 ser 1000" Each | ing blasting out foundations for buildings 
KEENAN and removing tree stumps. Wrecking of old 

P. ©. Box 62 New York 63 buildings. 

EXPERIENCED TYPIST 29. EARLY ROMANCES OF PRESI- 
sesstprin cern tine wires | DENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
tuation, etc. Ail work progiread and mailed to you FLAT. Feature the sad experience of Andrew 
40c per thousand words, PLUS POST Editing and : 
typing complete $1.00 per thousand ihn "(New Electric Johnson, whose birth took place on Decem- 

AGNES CAMPBELL ber 29, 1808; while he conducted a tailor’s 
268 South Pearl, Suite #2 Denver 9, Colorado shop in Laurens, South Carolina, he was 
WRITER'S PAPER KIT refused the hand of a local belle, Mary 


Wood, in marriage because her wealthy 


500 sheets bond paper, second sheets, 50 | : : 
ay 5 oe ou whan parents considered his wordly prospects too 


Kraft envelopes and smaller manila return enve- 


lopes, carbon paper, folders, paper clips—at a dim. 
bargain price of $6.20. 
WRITER'S. DIGEST 30. ATHLETIC COACHES OF 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio | YOUR STATE WHO KEEP SPORTS 
RECORDS. Slant: How their huge col- 


GAMBLE A BUCK? lection of data reveals their enormous love 


That's all it takes to learn about writin ng comic book of the sports themselves, whether they pro- 








OF Comic et o-word RIFING, poe AMENTALS | duce championship teams or not. The 

si pening ana your dollar to: mentors’ chief idols, and what the coaches 
GMAN 4 ) . 

er thes layers’ most outstandin, 

1255 N. Gordon Street Hollywood 38, Calif. — hese site ss 6 
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$1. USE OF PNEUMATIC TUBES 
FOR INTERDEPARTMENTAL COM- 
MUNICATION IN LOCAL STORES. 
The speed with which they carry messages. 
Lengthy distances some of the tubes serve. 
Dispatch of the customers’ money in tubes. 





Tips From The Pros 
(Continued from page 25) 

Supplement your fiction writing with 
article-research to: 1. project yourself 
from ivory-tower lonesomeness; 2. disci- 
pline and factualize your story-style; and 
3. enrich your bank account. 

In questioning Navy Aerologist Capt. 
Orville about typhoons for the big scene 
in Caine Mutiny, Herman Wouk harvested 
the idea for Slattery’s Hurricane, which 
sold to The Post and 20th Century Fox, 
for enough to finance the finishing of his 
great novel. 


Closest to Divinity 

Historian-novelist Paul Wellman (The 
Female, The Iron Mistress, Walls Of Jeri- 
cho, etc.) discussed the novel as “an ad- 
venture in human nature” and “a study in 
sympathy” ranging” from 60,000 to 150,000 
words. He considers novel-writing the near- 
est thing to God that man does. 

“The creator of the novel not only cre- 
ates the people in it but he also creates all 
the setting, country, customs, and every- 
thing in the background. In no other medi- 
um does one author do all this. A play has 
stage hands, actors, and technicians to help 
build up the illusion.” 

As preparation for becoming a novelist 
Wellman gave these tips: 1) Live life as 
fully as possible. Learn what it’s like to 
have callouses on your hands and sweat on 
your brow. You can write a better love 
scene if you have an affair (tch, tch!). 
2) Catalogue your experiences and char- 
acterize people, especially analyzing their 
inconsistencies. 3) Select your philosophy 
of life which must be the bedrock of your 
novel. Seek a true attitude somewhere be- 
tween the pessimistic philosophy which 
considers man a figure of tragedy by merely 


being born, and the optimistic Pollyannaish 
concept that life is Achievement with fail- 
ures highlighting success and death not 
really final defeat, since some imprint of a 
person always survives. (He recommends a 
realistic, midway philosophy.) 4) Under- 
stand the basic difference between Man 
and Woman because the mainspring of 
your novel usually must be the relationship 
between these two sexes. Sex is too im- 
portant to life to be ignored in a novel, but 
it must never be handled offensively. “If 
you come to a place in your book where 
sex is significant to plot or character don’t 
shy away from it,” he said. “Rather make 
it important to the plot turning point or 
in the elucidation of character.” 


Agents ??? 

It was interesting seeing representatives 
of all freelance fields agree on so many 
points, yet healthily disagreeing on others, 
especially agents. From the publisher’s 
viewpoint, Jay Pursel insisted good work 
will be recognized regardless; that among 
many great writers who came to Scribner 
without agents were Hemingway, Fitzger- 
ald, and Stark Young. 

John Espey claimed he didn’t have much 
luck with agents and did better when he 
sent his work out cold; whereas mystery 
writer Jack Webb credits an advertising 
agent with his entire success. He sent his 
book “The Big Sin” in with a $25 fee. For 
a whole year it bounced back to the agent, 
bringing thirty-five rejection notes. Even- 
tually it sold, netting more than $25,000. 
Webb says he would have given up without 
the encouragement of the agent who, in- 
cidentally, sold his second book in four 
weeks! Henry Kuttner praised honest agents, 
adding “the best way to tell if an agent 
is honest is to hook him up to a lie- 
detector.” 





The Fruits Of Time 


Writing is the one career 
Where age lies in your favor, 
For thoughts are much like wine or cheese: 
Time adds that certain flavor. 
L. A. PEABopy 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Warren’ 8 Diozsr is much greater than 
that of any ¢ oo writer’s ine. Each issue is read by 
beginning wri fessional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clube, pub icity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising 2 ies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada, and in a score of foreign countries. 

e ey for ‘‘Personals’’ is ten cents a word, including 
each word in name and address; box number, 1. 

Copy with money order or check for December issuc 

must reach us by November 1. 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on ss, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, 
typists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











CARTOONS WANTED: Trucking cartoons wanted 
immediately for new trucking magazine. Submit 
in rough. Looking for both unconnected cartoons 
and series of continuing cartoons. Around one or 
two characters. Associate Editor TRUCKERS’ 
MAINTENANCE DIGEST, 481 Howard Street, 
Detroit $1, Michigan. 





MAKE FAVORABLE IMPRESSIONS with our 
earefully designed and business printed sta- 
tionery. You’ll be pleased. Letter brings samples 
Starks Printery, 2926 Jerome Street, East, “4 
las 23, Texas. 


USED UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA FICTION 
COURSE, with 3 text books, 23 worked-out les- 
sons, A grades. Published writer. $30. Ruby 
Basye, Coats, Kansas. 








RESEARCH BY EX-TEACHER. Any subject. $2. 
. Gaudreau, 185 Cedar Street, Haverhill, Mass. 





WANTED: A FIVE (5) VOLUME EDITION of 
Merriam Webster’s International Dictionary. 
State condition, date, Price. New? Used? Post- 
office Box 63, Newcomerstown, Ohio. 





SUBSORIBE TO “COMEDY WORLD” ; trade jour- 
nal of humor, Penne — by National 
Association of ——— = per year. Write 
George Lewis, P.O. Box 835, Grand Central 
Station 17, New York City. 





ILLUSTRATED STORIES SELL BETTER. Hitch 
your typewriter to a camera and your bank 
account to a star. Learn photo-feature writing 
in time to take advantage «,, pest pst Photegresey 
weather. Instruction book. TURE 
JOURNALISM, $1.98. RR Books, Pub- 
lishers, Adams, Mass. 





ABC SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK. $2, return- 
able. ZINMAN, 215-D West 91, New York, N. Y. 





YEAR CALENDAR. All dates, including Easter, 
ANTES 2182 Chart 21°x28", 75c. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisiana. 





FRIENDLY BOOKFINDERS. All subjects. Naboma 
Co., Box 20725-W, Pico Heights Station, Los 
Angeles 6, California. 





WANTED—Couple with farm background to spend 
many months with us on farm. Free fruit, vege- 
tables in season, seafood — bs low rent, ou 
must be good, have made any. sales. I offer 
many inducements in historica: y rich section. 
Best references gr. expected. Robert Parsons, 
Townsend, Virginia. 
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“7s TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
ERIAL,’’ Columns, Cartoons, Fillers view, 
Fm og "articles, Comics. Up to $10. a day 
from each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies 
and weeklies in U.S. and Canada alone. Folio 
includes Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices 
Schedule, Model Sales Letters to Editors, Sample 
Agreement Forms, etc. Complete Folio $2.00 
postpaid (refundable). While t ey last, gift copy 
of ‘175 Idea Sources for Newspaper Features’’ 
included with Folio. American Features Syndi- 
cate, Dept. 215, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 
Minnesota. 


GHOST WRITING: Short stories and television 
scripts. See my ad, page 48. Will Lozier. 





LETTERS REMAILED, 25c each. Constance Di 
mag 1748 Jarvis Avenue, New York 61, New 
ork. 


CARTOONISTS & GAGWRITERS MAGAZINE. 
New markets, articles, etc. 124 issues have been 
printed. Write for sample. Information Guide, 
2776 California Ct., Lineolnm 10, Nebr. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 
writing problem explained and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


HOLLYWOOD MOVIE SCRIPTS! Not copies. Ac- 
tually used at RKO, MGM, other studios. Many 
contain notations by stars, directors, etc. In- 
valuable for writers, actors. Reveals script 
forms, camera instructions, dialogue. See how 
others make thousands! Written guarantee ac- 
companies each script. Reasonable. Write: Ed- 
wards, 8907 Airlane Ave., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


WRITERS EXCHANGE—your chance to corre- 
spond with other writers, share literary hel 
and ideas. Send brief description of yourself an 
writing background with $1.00 to receive names 
and addresses of 5 other writers, personal letters 
from many more. Writers Exchange, Box 453, 
Hermosa Beach, California. 








PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS — Reasonable 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 





A DRESS SHOP in your home No investment. 
Liberal sales commissions. Write Bellecraft 
Fashions, 111 ZN Eighth Ave., New York. 





RUBBER STAMP AND PAD, 3 lines $1.00. Post- 
paid. Cook, P.O. Box 731, Visalia, California. 





CARTOONISTS—GAGWRITERS. Gag re-cap maga- 
zine now only $7.50 per year. Sample issue, 50c. 
Earle Tempel, Box 430, Van Buren, Arkansas. 


“RULE OTHERS WITH THOUGHTS.” Full 
course. (Sensational exercises.) $2. Delmar Wis- 
dom, 846 Sunnyside, Chicago 40. 








RESEARCH BUREAU Congressional Library, All 
Departments U.S. Government, Smithsonian, 
Art Galleries, Foreign Embassies. Moderate cost. 
Suite 64, 2804 14th St. N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 


LETTER REMAILS, 25c coin; 5—$1. ALLAN, 
2015-044, Galveston, Texas. 


LYRIC WRITERS WANTED to collaborate with 
composer on 50 /50 basis. Will consider beginners. 
<n Lange, 1258 Sherburne Ave., St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. 


Can YOU define SEX? DRAMA? Can YOU write 
it with ACTION? Do you want to be shown in 
detail. Best-sellin Ruark was a FEATURE 
WRITER first. YOU can be too! Send only $1. 
a WRITER, P.O. Box 987, Clearwater, 

or 


ee. pepone~—New. 
postpaid. w typewriter. 
8109 Teiipetlel, kokie, Il 


PLOT FINDEB for love stories. Over 200 ideas 
for plots, $1. E. Davison, Moodus, Conn. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS—revealing, 
Prompt. $1. Madame Leo. Writer’s Dige 











Two for $1.25 
Marvin Schmidt, 








rsonal. 
Box 6.1. 
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GREGG’S FILLER MARKETS—compilation of up- 
to-date markets from magazines, newspapers and 
TV Quiz Programs. Printed individual 3x5 File 
Cards for permanent reference. Price $1 post- 

aid. Frank Gregilovich, 24 Watson Street, 
Paterson 2, New Jersey. 





ATTENTION—ALL WRITERS! SCRIBE, national 
newsletter for writers, contains important mar- 
ket information, interviews, and other material 
of interest to authors. Free copy on request. 
May Rosser, 421 Tyler, Gary, Indiana. 


NEW ORLEANS MAILING TEMPORARY OR 
PERMANENT. Confidential. $2 per month or 
singles remailed 25¢ each. Story plots, mystery, 
ete., you specify, $3 each, two for $5. Kent 
Writer’s Service, 2006 Milan Street, 








BOOK MARKS. Various colors. Plump little felt 
mice. Long tail. 75 cents each. Two tails one 
dollar. P.O. Box 189, Metuchen, New Jersey. 





PICTURES, INFORMATION. Remails, 25c coin. 
Serene, 67 Cobourg Avenue, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba. 


WRITERS CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, New York. 
Members world over. State interests. Membership 
$2.00. S. Seidman, 2911 West 21 Street, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


MARILYN MONROE’S sensational calendar art 
pose reproduced in full natural color on heavy 
metal char-resistant picture coasters! Ideal for 
cocktail coasters, gifts, prizes. Money back if not 
pleased. Order now. 6 coasters postpaid $2.00, 
one dozen postpaid $3.50. Sorry, no C.O.D.’s. 
Eastern Film, 220 Washington St., Lynn, Mass. 


“DOLLARS FOR FILLERS,” 10c; “Winning 
Tips,” 10c; Pattillo Agency, Clanton, Alabama. 


IDEAS! Amazing new device outlines plots, 
“builds’’ characters, creates complications and 
titles automatically! Just flip the dial! Comedies, 
tragedies, fantasies, etc., 240 billion possible 
stories in all! Scientific, tested! DIAL-O-MATIC 
PLOT COMPUTER and FREE instructions, only 
$2.00! Send today! No C.0.D.’s. Claude Newkirk, 
473 West 158 Street, New York $2. 


HUMANS’ GREATEST DISCOVERY. Both sexes 
to qualify the most honorable, beneficial and 
profitable life profession possible of humans. 
Qualify in a few days, not years, and be assured 
of a lifetime income. No investment to start in 
own room or home. Free details. Specialist 
MC57W, Elm Road Ext., Warren, Ohio. 


500 “READY FOR ACTION”’ cliches for the gag- 

writer, cartoonist and writer. They’re good! $1 

stpaid, A. Parrish, 109 Broughton Road, Pitts- 
urgh 34, Pa. 


HANDWRITING EXPERT, with literary ability, 
seeks agent or newspaper syndicate for purpose 
of marketing original articles and columns. 
George Arons, 284 Clinton Place, Newark, N. J. 


DISCRIMINATING PERSONS choose beautiful 
handmade cross aneuing. Introductory designs, 
about twelve by sixteen inches, ten dollars each. 
Order now or dime brings partieulars. La Vonia 
Kerr, La Fontaine, Indiana. 


























CROSSWORD CONSTRUCTORS—Puzzle sheets— 
11x18, 13x18, 15x15, 25x25—$1.50 per hundred 
toald, Assorted sizes (please specify) $1.75. 
andy “blackout” (use with stamp pad) for 
inking in squares—$1.00. Ruth Smith, 50 Pond 
Street, North Easton, Mass. 


CITY OF WORMS, GERMANY POSTMARK. Let- 
ters reairmailed $1.00, A. Glaser, Copse Road, 
Madison, Conn. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST questions answered $ for 
$1.00. Research on request. Letters remailed 25c. 
Sally Glenn, 16030 34th N.E., Seattle, Wash. 


LEARN GAGWRBITING. Sample lesson, 25c. 
Frankel, 4908 W. Adams, Chicago 44. 











COME HELP ME give the world A_ RBussian 
Tragedy, from accumulation of fairly discernible 
notes. only fast buck you’re after you won’t 
find it here. State basis you will work. M-277 
Green St,, Albany, New York, 


TRANSFORM YOURSELF VIA Subsonscious Dy- 
namics. Writers, inventors, professionals are 
achieving permanent success through A-D Tech- 
nique. Free exciting brochure. Box 847 (B1-10), 
Ocean Park, Calif, 


RESEARCH ON ANY PERSON, PLACE, OR THING, 
$2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Services Un- 
limited, Box 1707, Pueblo, Colorado. 


LETTERS REMAILED 25e. eo Ts 
upon post card 50c. Souvenirs mailed $1.00. Con- 
fidential address $5.00 yearly. Hertzogg, Box 
972, Santa Barbara, California. 


DISCRIMINATING LADY, accountant, 45, would 
like to exchange writing ideas with tnpelligens, 
well-educated persons. Lucille Pierce, Box 1129, 
Duncan, Oklahoma. 


FREE BOOK, “505 Odd Successful Businesses.”’ 
Work home; expect something odd! Pacific, 44B, 
Oceanside, Calif. 


NEED GUIDANCE in writing fillers and articles? 
Stamey Delage details, Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna, 




















HOW TO TURN daily humorous incidents into 
dollars, Write Lewis Flemming, Box 142, Menlo 
Park, Calif. 


SELF-HYPNOSIS CAN SMASH writing inhibi- 
tions; condition your subconscious for positive 
writing success. Two folios, $1.10. Book and 
folios, $2.00. Guarantee. y Mail Service 

(Established 1952), App: a, Virginia. 


LETTERS REMAILED FROM NEW YORK, 25c. 
4 eee Seventy Strong Street, New York 
, M, ¥. 


SELL TO AN EXPANDING MARKET! Write 
booklets, folios for mail order publishers. Method 
manual “Writers—Here’s How to Hit the Mall 
Order Market,’ source list of publishers, plus 
FREE 400 year calendar {eck value) all coy 
$1.25. Also FREE WHOLESALE CATALOG 
given without obligation by fi companies. 
List $ .50. Almart Company, 159-30 Normal Road, 
Jamaica 32, New York. 


EX-NEWSPAPER WOMAN, wheelchair hostage, 
Would like to handle your new and renewal sub- 
scriptions. Mrs. Eva Molm, 1208 22 Street, 
Monroe, Wis. 











LEARN CARTOONING. Make bi 
jognen. Vikari, 468 Srd Ave., 


money. Free 
alt Lake City, 





SELF-HYPNOSIS. Can flow of creative ideas be 
augmented and accelerated at will? Yes, alleges 
New York hypnologist in amazing book—‘‘How 
To Use Your Subconscious Powers.”’ Writer’s 
library ‘‘must’’! $2.00 — delighted or refund. 
Skyhayen, Newfoundland 5H, N. J. 


LETTERS REMAILED FROM LOS ANGELES, 
CALIF., 25c each. V. J. Kleen, 615 South Berendo 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


READ RHYTHM IN WRITING. Praised highly 
by editors and readers. $1.00. B. N. Risser, 30 
W. Bayaud Ave., Denver, Colo. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. SALE: 
lus stage, ’53-4 Digests. 52-8 Writer’s Mar- 
et: Bs. ouse of Pettit, 161 Lexington, New 
York City. 


READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories, Arti- 
cles and Poems, by professional Authors, avail- 
able to writers who want to sell. Send stamp for 
details to Wm. Derry, 40 Lynn, Mass. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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(Continued from page 73) 


WRITE FEATURES AND FILLERS. Send for par- 
ticulars. Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also 
CAPITALIZATION, 50c. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, 
Laceyville, Penna. 


I COLLECT $500.00 MONTHLY from a book 1 
wrote and sell myself. Anybody can do it! It’s 
easy! I’ll show you how. Send $1.00 today for 
my folio, ‘‘$500.00 A Month’’—then you’ll know, 
too. Alden Smith, 2708-W. Ladera, San Bernar- 
dino, Calif. 


SUCCESSFUL WRITERS use BASIC CHARACTER 
TRAITS for plotting, conflict, characterizations. 
140 Positive and Negative Traits—to help you 
sell. 25c (no stamps). Charles W. Van Dyke, 
2509 El Toro Rd., Duarte, Calif. 


POETS: Descriptions of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS: Kaleidograph Prize Programs, etc., sent 
on receipt of self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of 
Poetry, 624 North Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Texas. 


“WHAT’S COOKING IN CONTESTS.” A monthly 
contest magazine of Tips, Hints and Research to 
help you win in all types of contests. New 
$2000.00 contest now open to all subscribers. One 
year $3.00; four months $1.00 sample copy 25c. 
Robert Spence, Dept. D, 7352 Central Avenue, 
St. Petersburg 7, Florida. 


SPECIAL MAIL ADDRESS, phone service for 
writers, agents, critics. $5 month. Elsie Augen- 
oak 342 Madison Ave., New York. VAnderbilt 
a © . 


HAVE DOGMAS AND DOCTRINES deprived you 
of personal worship of God? New idea. Write 
W. Albert North, P.O. Box 255, Longview, Texas. 


“MAKE MONEY WITH A HOME ADVERTISING 
AGENCY,” new Manual tells how. Only $3. 
FREE — for prompt ordering — ‘‘Money-Making 
For The Millions.”’ Sterling, Great Neck 72, N.Y. 


APPLIANCES, CAMERAS, WATCHES! Wholesale 
catalogue! Cam Company, 6806WD, 20th Ave., 
Brooklyn 4, N.Y. 


LETTERS remailed from Chicago, Ill. 25c each. 
— Gruman, 5652 Virginia Ave., Chicago 45, 
inois. 


SONG POEMS WANTED for song test. 
‘“‘“Melody-Title-Line”’’ if poem qualifies. 
Kraft, Box 1450 WD, Chicago 90. 


MAKE DOLLARS WITH REWRITES from your 
newspaper. Postcard to S.A.S., Box 833, El 
Cajon, California. 











Free 
Song- 





FREE FOLIO “UP TO $45,000; Unlimited Vaca- 
tions.”” No merchandise, equipment. Unknown! 
Works itself home. Proven successful! Haylings, 
WD3, Carlsbad, California. 





IF YOU CAN COPY or trace simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, copy- 
ing and duplicating comic cartoons for adver- 
tisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad_ Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 





WHAT IS YOUR “IQ?” At last you may take an 
excellent, recognized general intelligence test in 
home privacy and convenience! Very low cost. 
Information free. University Test Bureau, Box 
401, Palo Alto 1, California. 





DO IT YOURSELF with the PIANO IN A NUT- 
SHELL. See ad on page 67. 





WANTED: READERS, THINKERS, INTELLEC- 
TUALS, especially with tape-recorders. Dufur, 
4010 Portola Ave., Los Angeles 33. 





EARN MONEY AT HOME! Homeworker Magazine 
tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 20-D East Dela- 
ware, Chicago 11. 
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JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. 
1, a year, including subscription to Writer’s 
Bulletin. Lola Couden, Box 12A, Capistrano 


Beach, California. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible? Find answer 
in my ad, this magazine, page 64. Natalie 
Newell, Ghostwriter. 


WRITERS! GET “HOLLYWOOD LETTER.” Lat- 
est information; trends of picture and TV pro- 
duction. Who is looking for what. Trial offer: 
5 weekly letters for $1. Jack Giles, P.O. Box 
2772, Hollywood 28, California. 


$70.00 WEEKLY—HOME, SPARE TIME. Simpli- 
fied mail bookkeeping. Immediate income—easy! 
Auditax, 34757WS, Los Angeles 34. 


“FLORIDA—HOW YOU CAN LIVE THERE.” In- 
formative booklet, 30c. Press, 2499 S. W. 34th 
Ave., Miami. 


BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 
big money. Learn secrets. Help fill the huge de- 
mand. Amazing Opportunity. Free Plan. Tropical 
Fish Breeders, Los Angeles 61. 


PICTURES HELP SELL! Magazine photographer 
will collaborate with writers of articles, reports, 
picture stories, illustrated books, etc. Leon Hill, 
2 Bank St., New York 14. 


CARTOONIST MARKET LIST of 952 cartoon mar- 
kets, including trade journals, house organs, 
syndicates, English markets, Australian markets, 
etc. Satisfaction guaranteed. Price only $2.95. 
Gag Re-Cap, Box 430, Van Buren, Arkansas. 





ONE HUNDRED EACH OF LETTERHEADS and 
envelopes, on good quality bond $2.50. Ralph 
Vipond, R.R. 1, Wellington, B. C. 





FREEDOM AUTHORS. Need article writers for 
newspaper column plan. Write 601 Merritt Bldg., 
8 & Bdwy, L.A. 14. 





LIKE CROSSWORD PUZZLES? Now YOU can 
make them for pleasure and profit! Get simple 
instructions plus marketing information, to- 
gether with list of over 30,000 words compiled 
alphabetically, and grouped ACCORDING TO 
NUMBER OF LETTERS EACH WORD CON- 
TAINS! Just put ’em where they go. Send $4.00 
today to William Moss, P.O. Box 6683, Long 
Beach, California. 





EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED? If irritability, ex- 
treme fatigue, moodiness, anxiety or depression 
are interfering with your getting a ‘‘kick out of 
life,’’ Kalash’s Nutritional Replacement Formula 
K-54 can help refresh your zest for living. In 
cases of emotional stress for which there was ne 
organic or functional cause, Kalash Nutritional 
Replacement Formula K-54 proved 90 percent 
effective in University research tests. For the 
maximum help that can be supplied by vitamins 
and minerals in building your nutritional health, 
you need K-54—the research tested formula. 
Here’s what NEWSWEEK Magazine (Jan. 1%, 
1955) said of these tests: “‘A new approach to 
emotional disorders called ‘‘Nutritional Replace- 
ment” is being used with considerable success. 
It was developed and is being tested by Drs. 
Andrew L. Comrey, Psychologist, of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, and George 
Watson, Philosopher (Research Physiological- 
Psychologist) of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, who hold that certain biochemical changes 
in the body bring on mental and emotional dis- 
turbances.’”’ Send for FREE booklet ‘‘NUTRI- 
TIONAL REPLACEMENTS —A Dramatic Ad- 
vance in Scientific Thinking on the Problems of 
Emotional Disturbance’ and ask for Writers’ 
Professional Discount. Address Dept. W., HOUSE 
OF HESS, Mail Order Division, x 45294, Los 
Angeles 45, Calif. 





HOW I, AS A BEGINNER make money writing, 
and get my name into print—you can too—send 
$1.00 for complete information. Alvis Howard, dr., 
801 Wells Ave., Huntsville, Alabama. 
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Outdoor Markets 
(Continued from page 33) 
building an inexpensive smoke house, wild 
animals which chose to live with domesti- 
cated animals, discovery of a nest of rare 
birds, an ingenious camera setup which 
snaps pictures of wild animals plus items 
on forestry, hunting, fishing, and camping. 
“Our rates are 1%c—2c a word plus $3 
for photos.” 
Florida Outdoors, Tamiami Trail, Sun 
City, Florida. Editor and Publisher is Wil- 
liam M. Stephens. Mr. Stephens writes: 





hunting, boating, stories on interesting out- 
door personalities and on places—will have 
a chance with us if it is extremely well 
written and is a story of outdoor Florida or 
of islands within a few hundred miles of 
Florida. 

“Our readers are sports fishermen, yacht- 
men and lovers of the outdoors—of Florida 
outdoors in particular—in every state and 
nine foreign countries. 

“Authentic mood must be set and action, 
if any, must be believable. A study of our 
magazine is almost imperative in order for 
a writer to turn out the kind of material 
we want. And it must be quality stuff. 
Writers who appear in the highest-paying 
outdoor books have failed to make the 
grade. Others who have not sold elsewhere 
have “hit.” A few “name” writers in the 
outdoor field consistently appear in Florida 
Outdoors but not because of the “name.” 

“We like plenty of facts, generally. If 
action or description belong in the story, 
that’s fine. Travel information should also 
be included. 

“Don’t send us stories about fishing in 
Alaska or Canada (which we enjoy read- 
ing, but cannot publish in Florida Out- 
doors.” 

“Some good articles in recent issues were: 
“Ten Thousand Snook,” by Charles F. 
Waterman; August, 1955. “I Found the 
Lost City Beneath the Sea,” by Lt. Harry 
E. Rieseberg; September, 1955. 


HUMORIZING—Send me your manuscript and I 
will make with the funnies. $1.00. Box 214, 
Shenandoah Station, Miami, Fla. 


MIDDLE-AGED WIDOW, old maid daughter work- 
ing, walking, writing way ROUND THE 
WORLD. Subscribe to monthly Travel Diary 
Series, covering first part of trip, y- Ang eon 
to New York City (October-A rit), € tnonee 
MERRILY & HER MA, P.O. Box 461, on hy 
California. More details? 10c coin, please. 


“1,001 EYE-STOPPING TITLES, Captions, Head- 
lines and Cut-Lines’”’"—many tied-in with sug- 
gested human interest illustrations. Inject sales 
appeal into your stories, articles, fillers, adver- 
tisements, verse, cartoons. Start an endless chain 
of titling ideas! Complete manual $1.00 postpaid 
(refundable). While supply — -y copy of 
“12 Caption Formulas’? included urchase 
of our exclusive manual. Am Fa ‘eatures 
Seationte, Dept. 102, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 

inn. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order. Any sub- 
ject. Cartoon ideas included. Also ghostwriting, 
speeches, book reports. Frankel, 4903 W. Adams, 
Chicago 44, Tl. 


FOUR OR FIVE ROOM APARTMENT in New 
York City or suburbs needed right away by 
editor being transferred. Box 0.2, Writer’s Digest. 














EXCEPTIONAL GRADUATING OPPORTUNITIES! 


DEGREE COURSES from British College in- Liberal 
Arts, including English, Writing, Journalism, etc., 
through extension study. Previous Credits Recognized. 


Free Information and Folder No. 149 on request 


AUREA 156 West 73rd Street, New York City 


Your manuscript may be suitable for a thesis! 








POETS, we invite the submission of manu- 
scripts. If accepted, we will underwrite fifty 
per cent of the publication cost. Thus, your 
share of a fifteen page book would be $65.55 
for fifty copies. Genuine hand printing and 


binding. THE CAXTON PRESS 
P.O. BOX 143 (CHEVIOT) CINCINNATI 11, OHIO 








TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts typed on excellent bond paper; carbon, 
minor corrections, first and last sheets free. 60c per 
thousand words. Also, addressing of envelopes and cards. 


HILMA POTTER 
654 Fuller Avenue St. Paul 4, Minnesota 








SELL YOUR MATERIAL 


To the Reader’s Digest, McCall’s and Coronet—just 
as our students are doing every week. We have courses 
in writing (1) fillers, (2) articles, (3) short stories. 
Free details. Ask for course information by number. 


THE WRITING SCHOOL 
1555 Luxor Road Cleveland 18, Ohio 








FREE!! MSS. DELIVERY and Pickup 


to any TWO PUBLISHERS you choose 
BOOK CONTESTS—$2,000 IN AWARDS 
FICTION AND NON-FICTION—NO ENTRY FEES! 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED. ALL FORMS 60c PER 1,000 WORDS 
SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS, PLAYS, EDITING 
GHOSTWRITING, FREE BOOKLETS AND RULES 
WRITER'S SERVICE, Dept. W. D. 
7 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. MU 7-5690 
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Beginners 
Only 


ox 


N THE (5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories, The course lasts 
four months. 


Sg tyees oe of the Beginner's Course 
in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smoothpaper 
magazines. They WILL, however, under- 
stand a few secrets of professional writ- 
ing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in 
your age Complete details and an 
outline of the Beginner's Course in Writ- 
ing that will intrigue and inspire you, 
await sincere inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 


SESSA SSESSSSSS SR SR SSE KEK He eH EK HH REE ESSE EES SSS eee 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Bepinner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 





BOD a.ccasts. 


POSS SSR SSS ESSE SESS HS TSHSSSSERSESHESSSSESESESESSEE ERE 


*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Editor Stephens buys pictures. Size un- 
important. Black and whites. 

Length depends upon story. 500-3,000 
words generally. Payment is lc per word, 
$3 per picture.” 


Man’s Life, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y. Editor Harold Straubing. Some 
hunting and fishing stories bought here 
with the accent on action, movement and 
adventure. First person stories preferred 
with action from the start—plenty of facts 
and description only when essential to the 
story. 

Glossy photos bought—8x10 preferred— 
payment for photos varies depending on 
quality and importance in story. Articles 
should run from 2,500 to 3,500 and bring 
$150 to $200. Read magazine before sub- 
mitting. 

National Motorist, 216 Pine Street, San 
Francisco, California. Editor, Jim Donald- 
son uses a few hunting and fishing stories 
with lots of facts, action and scenery de- 
scription. Length should be 700 to 1,400 
words. Payment 4c to 5c on acceptance. 
Photos bought at $3 —$5—black and white 
glossies. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 


“Feature articles up to 8,000 words deal- 
ing with the dramatic, humorous, and ad- 
venturous phases of fishing, hunting, etc. 
These articles must be accurate and in- 
formative and written so “popularly” that 
they will appeal alike both to the dyed-in- 
the-wool sportsman and to the layman. 

“Well-illustrated news articles up to 3,000 
words of topical interest to sportsmen every- 
where. 

“How-to-make and how-to-do articles of 
any length giving specific, non-technical in- 
formation and practical hints on hunting, 
fishing, camping, woodcraft, and the care 
and repair of firearms, fishing tackle, motor 
boats and every sort of outdoor equipment. 

“Articles describing odd adventures and 
exciting personal experiences in the out- 
doors. These need not be confined strictly 
to hunting and fishing, but must deal with 
incidents of interest to men used to shifting 
for themselves in the wilds. 
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“Brief, factual accounts (500 to 1,000 
words) of true personal experiences, either 
exciting or humorous, which will lend them- 
selves to retelling by our artists in cartoon- 
strip form. 

“Photographs. Single pictures, and sets 
that can be arranged in striking layouts up 
to 6 pages to tell interesting stories of the 
outdoors. 

“Submitted material will be acted on at 
once and, if accepted, will be paid for im- 
mediately at the best rates in the field.” 

Get complete information sheet for con- 
tributors before submitting. 


Real, 10 East 40th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Editor Ray Robinson writes: 

“Real is interested primarily in the first- 
person outdoor piece. We like authenticity, 


not hyperbole. We don’t want adjectives 
in place of action. 

“If the author has good pictures to ac- 
company his true hunting or fishing ad- 
venture that always facilitates a sale here. 
But stock pictures of fisherman posing with 
his trout, bass or shark are not desirable 
for our pages. 

“Our rates run between $150 to $300 
for this type story, and we suggest that 
potential Real outdoor authors follow the 
magazine for a while to see what we want. 
We generally run one or two outdoor type 
pieces each issue, Length preference: 2,000 
to 3,000 words. 

“The debunking outdoor story “It’s the 
Bunk About Sharks”, “Safaris Are For Sis- 


sies” is always a possibility here. But writers 





| How Can Your Writing Captivate? 


Send your story to Writer's 
Digest for professional criti- 
cism by our editors. 


Radio and Television plays—$6.00 
three-act plays. 








The rates for @ complete constructive criticism, revision suggestions and specific market 
information about your own individual manuseripts are: 

Stories and articles up to 3,000 words—$4.00; add $1.00 for each additional 1,000 words. 
Poetry—$2.00 per poem plus 10c for each additional line over ten. 


Novels—$1.00 per 1,000 words for “Blue-Pencil” Criticism. 
00 for 30 minute or one-act play; $15 for one hour or 


Writers’ Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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PARNABBRABVBVABVAVBVWBVSBVWVVSsVVSVSOVV4eaaaaeas 


* NOTICE 


of Important 
Monthly Meeting 


ABRABBBVBABBBBBBBSBEBERESES 


FOR WHOM: 

Article & Story Writers 

Poets & Authors of Books 

TV & Radio Scriptwriters 
Cartoonists & Gagwriters 

Editors & Producers 

Copywriters & Newspapermen 
Everyone else with an itch to write 


WHERE: In your own home 


WHEN: 

The day the mailman delivers WRITER’S 
DIGEST, the nation’s outstanding maga- 
zine for free lance writers. 


AGENDA: 

1. Paying markets for free lance writing 
of all types. 

2. How writers may improve their work 
and earn money in the many different 
fields of writing. 

3. News of the Publishing World and how 
it affects writers. 

4. Refreshments and informal exchange 
of ideas, news, and laughs. 


To attend this monthly meeting... 
send in the coupon below which offers a 
special reduced rate on Writer’s Digest. If 
you don’t benefit from your first three 
“meetings,” drop us a card and we’ll re- 
fund your money in full. 


Writer’s Digest 
22 East Twelfth St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


AA XWCWABWBWAKBXVAASVRAABRAAAAAARASRRARBRSRAARBRBEAABRRARARRRRABRBRRBRERBARERESRESREEEEEEEE 
WABABVSVVSVSVeVSSVVVSVVVBVVVVVBVVeSeeseseeese ese sSBSSSVBSSeVeseseseesesessessesaseasé 


C Send me the next five issues 
of WRITER’S DIGEST 
for the enclosed $1.00. 


CL) Send me WRITER’S DIGEST 
each month for one year 
for the enclosed $2.50. 
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should query us first on their angle. They 
don’t have to debunk either. A positive 
point of view—‘“Toughest Beast in the 
World,” etc., is accepted, too.” 


Rod & Gun In Canada Magazine, Gar- 
denvale, Que. Editor Reg. R. Fife is in- 
terested in outdoor pieces of ail types where 
the emphasis is on some aspect of fishing, 
hunting, camping, woodcraft, etc., but spe- 
cially interested in “how to” material and 
“strange but true” type experiences. These 
latter must have a Canadian background. 


“Our readers are a select proportion of 
Canada’s million sportsmen. Slant is not 
important if story is good. Facts and action 
are important—not scenery. Travel in- 
formation only necessary as it relates to 
the story. Pet peeves center around writ- 
ers who are not expert in their subject pre- 
tending they are—such as “7’6” black bear 
weighing 875 pounds” which I for one just 
do not believe. I want some pictures rela- 
tive to the story if possible. Length should 
be not over 2,000 words. Payment depends 
on story and author but does not go below 
1% cents a word. Pix get from $2 to $5. 
Same for drawings. Address all articles to 
Reg. R. Fife, Editor and Manager, Rod 
and Gun Magazine, Gardenvale, Que.” 


Salt Water Sportsman, 157 Federal Street, 
Boston 10, Mass. Editor, Frank Woolner, 
buys articles on salt water fishing only— 
covering the area from Maritimes to Gulf 
of Mexico—nothing on Pacific Coast please. 
Wants “how-to” articles, discoveries of new 
fishing grounds, modern fishing technique 
and improvements. No straight “me and 
Joe” stuff, but lots of facts and action. 
Writers must be expert salt water fisher- 
men. Authors should study magazine for 
slant paying particular attention to such 
writers as Frank Moss, Vlad Evanoff, Ed 
Louys. Articles should run approximately 
2,500—bring $25. Pix used with stories at 
$3.00 each. 


Sir, 21 West 26th Street, New York 10, 
New York. Editor Larry Reich uses fish- 
ing and hunting material. Magazine is read 
primarily by young unmarried men. Arti- 
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ALONG VARIOUS LINES 

Basic Ad Writing............... 2.00 
Marvin Winsett 

Careers in Religious Journalism.. 2.50 
Wolsele 

Characters Make Your Story.... 3.75 
Maren Elwood 

Free 9 Writing for a Living 2.75 
P. 


Kearney 
The Literary Situation.......... 3.75 
Malcolm Cowley 
Narrative Technique............ 4.00 
Uzzell 
111 Don’ts for Writers.......... 2.50 


Maren Elwood 
A ye Guide to Writing.... 2.00 
c 
Scie oe Fie Fiction Handbook...... 3.50 
L. Sprague de Camp 


Successful Interviewing.......... 3.75 
arr 
Successful Living................ -75 
Chesser 
Writers: Help Yourselves........ 2.50 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writers: Here’s How............ 1.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 
Writer’s Sean on His Trade..... -50 
ontague 
Writing Non-Fiction............ 3.00 
Walter S. Campbell 
Writing of Biography........... 1.50 
Catherine Drinker Bowen 
The buy 2 of Fiction Dekighivescal 4.00 
man 


Writing net hristian Publications 3.00 


Osteye 
Writing--from Idea to Printed 
Sf a 5.95 
Writing to Sell ERT OE 2.75 
Scott Meredith 
Your Creative Power............ 3.50 
Alex Osborn 
CARTOONING 
a 4.00 
Louis Priscilla 
Editorial Cartooning............ 2.75 
Spencer 
How to Create Gags............ 2.00 
Cartoon Consultants 
Introduction to Cartooning...... 4.00 
Taylor 
DETECTIVE WRITING 
es clopedia of Criminology..... 5.00 


ern Criminal Investigation. oo ete 
Soderman & O'Connell 


Mystery Fiction ...........000. 3.00 
Rode 

Outline of Criminology.......... 3.50 
Morehea 

The Traffic in Narcotics......... 4.50 


Anslinger and Tompkins 
Writing Detective & Mystery 





ge OS Baar 3.00 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Children’s Book Field.......... 3.50 

. P. Colb 
Juvenile Success Secrets......... 2.00 
erman 
Writing for Young Children..... 3.00 
laudia Lewis 
Writing Juvenile Fiction......... 3.00 
Feta 


on Purchase of 
$8 or More 


Books listed above are selected 
by WritTeEr’s Dicest as the most 
authoritative and helpful for 
writers wishing to learn more 
about their profession. You’re 
entitled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days if 
not thoroughly satisfied. 


tele] ¢: 


for writers 





MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 
Guide to Successful Magazine 
Writing .... 5.00 





POETRY & VERSE 


An Editor Looks at Poetry...... 2.00 
Stanton Coblentz 
Complete Rh ying Dictionary... 3.00 
der 
First Bet ey = i ee 2.50 
Robert Hillyer 


How to Revise Your Own Poems 2.00 
nne Hamilton 
Improved Rhyming Dictionary... 3.50 
W hitfiel 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary. 5.00 
ement Woo 


Writing and Selling Gustieg G Card 


eee -00 
Writing Light Verse... ee 
Richard Armour 
RADIO & TV 
How to Write for Television.... 2.50 
aufman 
Pointers on Radio Writing...... 2.00 


Josephine Niggli 





FREE Pocket Secretary J 














Society of Magazine Writers Television Writing............ . 3.50 
Spare Time Article Robert S. Greene 
Writing for Money. ......... 3.75 Television Writing & Selling..... 5.75 
Lederer a E. . Roberts 
Tochaige e in Article Writing.... 3.50 | Writing for Television. . 3.00 
w Roberson — eldes 
rite for Trade Journals....... 2.50 . 
W. R. Harrison REFERENCE 
Writing Non-Fiction ........... 3.00 American Thesaurus of Slang.... 7.00 
Walter S. Campbell Berry @ Van den Bark 
Dictionary of Thoughts......... 4.95 
MARKETS Dreams and Nightmares......... 1.00 
Editor & Publisher Srarnapagier eld 
Syndicate Section .... one Encyclopedia of Superstitions.... 3.50 
Summer Theatres oes, A 
Where & How to Sell Your English a Simplified..... 1.75 
DS oak deco uies uss 2.00 | Modern Exposition ...... ics 
Writer’s Market .............. 4.00 Davenport @ Bowerman 
Mathieu & Jones Phrase Finder ; 6.95 
Practical Handbook of Better 
NOVEL WRITING English, Frank Colby a» 
Craft of Novel Writing......... 3.00 Protection and seshoting of 
urac evs Literary Property. . eee 
Great Novelists and Their Novels 3.00 | Psychiatry Today ........ -+++ 1,00 
Somerset Maugham Stafford-Clark 
How to Write a Novel.......... 3.50 | Roget’s Thesaurus. ......... 1.90 
omroff Webster’s New World 
Novel in the Making.......... 3.00 Dictionary, thumb-indixed .... 6.00 
‘ary O’Hara ae NS aa 3.75 
Technique of the Novel........ 2.00 BO huiine That?........... 
Be ips 
_ The Word Bank................ 3.50 
PLAYWRITING Baseseu 
Sag ~ oy oo non 3.08 SHORT-STORY WRITING 
Pointers on Playwriting.......... 2.00 Love Story Writing............. 3.00 
Josephine Niggli aisy Bacon 
Writing for the Screen...... . 3.00 Professional Short Story Writing 4.50 
Beranger Mowery 
Short Story, ee 2.00 
PLOTTING & REVISION remaine 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 2.00 | Story Writing ................. 3.00 
Anne Hamilton Mirrieless 
Basic Formulas of Fiction....... 3.00 | Write the Short Short.......... 3.75 
Foster-Harris Maren Elwood 
Plots That Sell................. 3.00 | Writers: Try Short Shorts....... 3.00 
Charles Simmons Mildred I. Reid 
36 Dramatic Situations..... svi~ ee Writing Mucssine Fiction........ 3.50 
Georges Polti Campbell 
Writing: Advice & Devices...... 3.75 Writing the Confession Story.... 2.50 
Walter S. Campbell al ett 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincianati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send men the following prepaid 
Payment of $ enclosed 
ee s " 
5 City State 
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Short-Shorts Wanted For 
New Anthology 
5th volume in annual series 


WIN PRIZES 


1956 ANTHOLOGY OF BEST 
ORIGINAL SHORT-STORIES 


Edited by Robert Oberfirs? 


Now in preparation, the Sth volume in the series. The 
editor is looking for a few more outstanding, orig: 
short-shorts up to hy = x i —— 


the anthology which wy to 
iy ort-shorts published ‘one 
month 


will be averdsd the best 
after publication Forme: poise have 
at national recognition. (AD ANCE ORDERS 


Leading booksellers, publishers, universities and li- 
braries have purchased hee a hig s Ant ies of Best 
“Shorts includ DOUBLEDAY & CO., 
OHN WANAMAKER, A. C. McCLURG, STECHERT- 
AFNER, INC., UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA, UNI- 
ERSI GE OMING, AME. ICAN NEW: a 
WAS TON atin LIBRARY, THE RY 
PRESS ACAMER LL AND aed J 
SOOKSTORE, BAKER & TAYLOR Co., M 
DIST PUBL HING HOUSE. “H HUNT TING | co. 
MU USEUM A SHING CO.. Bove city PUBLIC 
1B & CO., WAHR’S 
STO! RES. and others. 


Your wo —, be the annual anthology will 
receive ion, Send in your best short- 
short ior Me Mirus ia the 
Acceptable eutbors only have to take a limited num- 
ber of ies and will share im royalties and r 
rights. All our sbort-short antho! 

e listed in the 1956, edition of BOWKE. 
LISHER'S oe = RADE LIST which goes to all 
important book stor aries. 


FREE CATALOGUE containing description of all 
leading short-short titles mailed on request. 
Oberfirst Publications 


Publishers & Booksellers 
Ocean City 
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New Jersey 

















A-1 TYPING PLUS 


Your manuscript roved in many details: pig ~ 
unctuation, a hrases, compounding, * Boak 
engths a specialty. ood md, one car 7 $1.00 
thousand plus return postage. 


R. K. SHIPLEY 
2979 Frankford Avenue Philadelphia 34, Pa. 








Authors Ready For Cooperative Publishing 


Dut who can’t ——— Ayn} Press to oct, Pempacttion, Comet, 
Vantage, Pageont they a 

enticled to (20%, oe om what’ fo 
‘Somt oe patication and 


the 2 
fe alists in —. field and 
Sg TR ns i quai ised Sy EY tive 


a and get beet any terme tome 
ion ‘and sales campaign. - 


pubis public! 
or Sth information to 
WRITER‘ - sei ICE Lf Y CONSULTANTS 
7 E. 42nd, N. Y. 17, N. Y. Tel. MU 7-5690 











cles should start off with action. Length 
1,500 to 1,800 words. Use action shot 
with photos. $5 each. 

Sports Afield, 959 8th Avenue, New 
York 19, N. Y. Editor Ted Vesting uses 
anything connected with field sports: hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping, boating, etc. No 
“Me and Joe” stuff; Where-to-go informa- 
tion allright in articles on hunting and fish- 
ing areas. Include plenty of facts. Some 
examples in recent issues: “Tuna Heaven 
on a Budget,” by Christopher Sergel, June, 
1955; “Grizzly Hunters are Sissies,” by 
Michael Cramond, May, 1955; ‘“Mush- 
room Hunting,” by William Byron Mowery, 
March, 1955. Uses black and white glossies 
—color transparencies, but nothing stereo- 
typed. Payment varies according to how 
and where used—articles should run under 
3,000. 

The Fisherman, Oxford, Ohio. 
Arthur P. Hutt writes: 

“We are interested only in fishing pieces, 
but by specializing in the sport fishing field, 
the magazine opens up a wide range of pos- 
sible article material for the outdoor writer. 

“Almost any slant is acceptable since The 
Fisherman endeavors to avoid a set style for 
all stories. The ‘me and Joe’ slant is least 
wanted since it has been so overworked in 
the outdoor field. The only real requirement 
as far as the slant goes is that the meat of 
the article entertain and/or inform the fish- 
erman. Facts should be the main ingredient 
of any story. These facts, ideally, should be 
woven into the story in an interesting way. 

“Travel information is necessary in the 
‘place’ type of story. These stories concern a 
particular fishing spot, what fish may be 
taken, how to take them, when to take 
them, etc. 

“Pictures are needed. They must be 
black-and-whites with as much action as 
possible, illustrating details of the article. 
Maps should be supplied with ‘where-to-go’ 
articles. Prefer around 1,500 to 2,000 words. 
We pay 4 cents a word. Payment for pic- 
tures averages about $5.00 each. Articles 
should be addressed me at above address. 


Editor 





FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Shert Story by Robert Oberfirst 
My famous a Seas, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 


a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all 


writers usly interested in writing this type fiction. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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*. , . While nobody can teach genius, 
genius itself must learn the machinery 
of expression. 

“Since authorship is essentially a mat- 
ter of homework, it is one of the few 
arts of which much can be taught by 


"| Read What Rupert Hughes, Famous Author Says 


“I have found Palmer Institute’s in- 
struction material most interesting, intel- 
ligent and helpful. I believe it would be 
of very real benefit to the beginning 
writer and hardly less valuable to the 








correspondence. 


established and published author.” 


How to “Make Crime Pay” 


Free Offer Shows How We Can Help You Succeed 


Read What Students Say 
About How We Helped 
Them Succeed 


Graduate Now Famous 
Author 


A. E. Van Vogt, one 
of the all-time greats in 
science fiction and author 
of five published books, 
scores of stories and nov- 
elettes, writes: “I took 
your course a few years ago and at that 
time sold my first story. Since then my 
only income has been from writing. I 
believe your course is excellent, glad I 
took it—it was a milestone in my career.” 


Doar Sells One Story to 
Post, CBS Radio, NBC-TV 


“The Outer Limit” 
story sold first to Post, 
next to CBS radio, then 
to NBC-TV for ‘Robert 
Montgomery Presents.” 
Doar writes: “‘After start- 





ing with Palmer, I really learned what a 
short story is. My writing has improved, 
it’s easier too.”—J. Graham Doar, Gear- 


hart, Ore. 


| My First 2 Stories 
| Brought Me $255 


“Before completing the 
) Palmer course I sold two 
') stories; one for $110, the 
. é other for $145,” writes 
ie Adam B. Aretz, Taren- 
tum, Pa. ‘‘They were 
punched out on a borrowed typewriter, 
a two-bit dictionary on one side, the 
Palmer Lessons on the other. When the 
going got rough I turned to the Lessons. 
The answer was there. Luck? Plenty of 
it. But with the continued help I am 
receiving from the Palmer staff I know 
I'll be lucky again.” 







You don’t have to be a mystery fan to recognize 
the consistent popularity of such stories. The larg- 
est, highest-pay magazines publish lots of them. 
Both hard-cover books and pocket books use a high 
percentage of mysteries. As for TV and radio— 
research proves they are tops in popularity. 

Furthermore, publishers and script editors are 
constantly searching for more writers, new writers, 
more good suspense stories—opportunities for you, 
as a writer, to make money writing especially in 
this field. 

The basic elements in mystery writing are the 
very elements in Palmer Fiction Training that have 
helped Palmer students succeed for 30 years. 


Learn From Professional Writers 
Your instructor, an active professional writer 
himself, will show you how to put life, action, real 
salability into your stories. He will show you how 
to strengthen your weak points—capitalize on your 
strong ones. 


FREE Lesson Shows How 


So you can see for yourself how you may “cash in” 
on your opportunities, we make this generous free offer to 
send you: Typical lesson of our proven home-study course, 
with actual writing assignments showing how you can 

“learn by doing,” and typical answers showing how pro- 
fessional writers actually do the work, plus 40-page book 
“The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” describing your 
opportunities. Send for your Free Lesson Material and 
Book. (No obligation. No salesman will call.) Send today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Since 1917 


" Approved: National Home Study Council 


Gee The Art 
<3 of Writing 













se Sclcble | 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-105 Approved 
ai: Hollywood 28, Calif. Veterans 











Mail This Reminder Coupon or Send Postcard 
a Institute of Authorship 
Sycamore 

idloated 28, Calif., Desk J-105 

H Please send me free typical lesson package and book, “‘The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,’’ which explains how I may increase my 

§ income from writing. This is confidential. No salesman will call. 
I Please print clearly. 
'ur. ) 
! Mrs. 
1 
1 
i 
4 
1 


FREE 


Miss 
SEE. Ghcindyaeaser , 


City te =r Zone. State. . a 
Check here ( ) if eligible for veterans’ training 








UNSOLICITED LETTERS 


tell the story of my clients’ 
successes in the past year 


Here is one of them: 


Dear Mr. Carson: 


Before another minute goes by, | want you to know how 
thrilled | am with your revision. It is far better than | ever 
expected it would be—and | knew you were good! 

The analysis is a work of art and | agree wholeheartedly with 
your suggestions which were presented so clearly—and so kindly. 

It is a wonderful thing to come out of the muddle and see 
a clean-cut and reasonable pattern to follow. Many, many thanks. 


Sincerely 
(Signed) Mary Barberia 


San Francisco 


Friendliness, thoroughness, promptness, professional competence—these 
are the considerations my clients expect and receive. If you aren’t acquainted 
with my service yet, investigate me through Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., the Bank 
of America in my city or any authors’ organization in America. Look me 


up in Who’s Who in the West. 


Then, if you want publication, send me your book manuscript for 
reading and evaluation. But first, write for my free brochure entitled 


LITERARY HELP. It tells you what I do for writers and how we get started. 








POST OFFICE BOX 638 
MANHATTAN BEACH. CALIF. 





